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MRS. LIVERMORE AT HOME 
By Jane A. STEWART 


HE pretty town of Melrose was shrouded in a misty rain 
as I walked from the station early on a late fall after- 
noon. Hardly anyone had alighted from the train; and as 

1 passed along the broad thoroughfare towards Main street, and 
the home of Mrs. Livermore, the stillness was deep enough for 
a Sabbath morning. The tall elms and broad-branched chest- 
nuts showed here and there the sere and yellow leaves of fall. 
The grass on the lawns, however, was fresh and green and but 
few withered leaves were scattered about, for it had been rain- 
ing all night and all the previous day—one of those penetrating, 
soaking rains that rejuvenates the earth during Indian summer 
in New England and gives it something of the pristine fresh- 
ness of springtime. 

Mrs. Livermore is an early riser and at eighty is still an in- 
defatigable worker. By two o'clock she had already a day’s 
work behind her. Our conversation took place in the parlor of 
her pleasant home. 

As one’s hand is taken by the tall, ereet womanly woman 
(who, though she is somewhat lame and walks with a cane, 
gives no physical sign of age) it is difficult to realize that she 
has lived so long. Her aspect is serene and untroubled, and the 
power of her personality must be felt by everyone who con- 
verses with her. That she is the possessor of a well-balanced 
mental and physical autonomy is at once realized. 

Moreover, at eighty, Mrs. Livermore is a striking and me- 
morable figure. Her form is, as I have indicated, but lightly 
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bent by the passing of years. Her hair, iron-gray, is parted in 
the middle and waved above a forehead heavily marked by lines 
4 of thought. Her gray-blue eyes are deep-set and look out keenly 
and searchingly as if to probe the heart and thought of the visi- 
tor. As she talks, there is frequently noticeable the pathetic, 
far-away look characteristic of those who have suffered or 
thought deeply; who have carried the burdens and cares of 
others in their hearts, and who have interested themselves in 
the furtherance of work for humanity’s welfare. Such a look, 
; one recalls, is in the eyes of Clara Barton, of Susan B. Anthony; 
i it was seen in Frances Willard, and even more pronounced, per- 
haps, than in any of these, in the eyes of the poet, Whittier. 

When asked to what she ascribed her continued health in 
age, Mrs. Livermore replied, “In the first place to the fact that 
I was well born. I believe in heredity. I rejoice in a healthy 
parentage and came of good strong English stock. My ances- 
tors ali lived to good, old age and, better still, they kept well. 
Many perfectly strong and healthy people wear themselves out 
by thoughtlessly wasting their vitality. “I have no special plan 
for caring for my health,” she continued in response to my 
query. “I have maintained good hygienic habits; have never 
eaten condiments, and never tasted a pickle. My preference is 
for simple food; and I have never been a great eater. Work, in- 
ecessant work has been my mainspring. I have sat up at work 
all night till breakfast call. But I would not advise others to do 
the same. J have been able to work unceasingly because I have 
not had to think about my health. I did not break down under 
the heavy strain of the Sanitary Commission work during the 
war when many others did and some died.” 


Even more remarkable than her physical virility is the sus- 
tained power of Mrs. Livermore’s mental equipment and her in- 
tellectuality. One cannot converse with her ten minutes with- 
out being convinced of her remarkable grasp and comprehension 
of current affairs. She again substantiates the oft-proved fact 
that to insure vitality in old age, the individual must keep up 
with current progress and in touch with interests and move- 
ments outside himself. Our talk drifted to themes of the day. 

“Do you believe in the restriction of immigration?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” was the prompt and emphatic response. 

“It seems to me that the governments of the old world 
should not be allowed to send their victims here; 1,284 immi- 


grants were released at this port last week; also two cattle 
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ships. A friend of mine interested in the immigration depart- 
ment says that of the two, the cattle are the more desirable 
new-comers. They are more intelligent, brighter, cleaner, more 
gentle. The majority of the immigrants were so embruited as 
to be absolutely tilthy. They came from Greece and from Italy. 
I think we must restrict. But I would stretch limitations all I 
could, without bringing the country into too much peril.” 

“What do you think of the continued migration from coun- 
try to city?” 

“It can’t be helped. That isthe tendency. Whether a reac- 
tion will set in, it is hard to tell. The city is the place where 
people have to go to earn a living. Everything is against the 
farmer. For instance, what can the farmer do in Massachusetts, 
where the soil is pulverized granite?’ She related an amusing 
story of her husband’s experience in raising peas which cost 
$2 a peck when they could have been purchased in the market 
at 50 cents. 

“Do you think we will reach the era of peace and arbitra- 
tion soon ?” 

“Not soon. But we are drifting toward it. Publie senti- 
ment is still opposed to it. There is no need of war. If the tire- 
eaters in Congress had let MeKinley alone we wouldn't have had 
the war. But I do not take any stand on imperialism,” she said 
decisively. 

“What is the most hopeful remedy for social injustice?” 

“What do you mean by social injustice?” 

“The fact that so many men are often not provided with 
work at a living wage.” 

“It is a monstrous thing that there should be one or two 
millions out of work continually. It is a monstrous thing,” she 
repeated with emphasis, “that the coal miners must conduct a 
strike. I sympathize with strikes. Laborers can do nothing 
the way of remedying injustice but by protest. What else can 
they do by the way of protest but strike? The trusts, combina 
tions and organizations of capitalists get the laws made to suit 
them. ‘This is a land for the poor man. There is no reason why 


we in Massachusetts should pay 25 and 30 cents a pound fo 


steak. Apples are rotting in the orchards of New England and 
farmers are donating them to charity, vet we pay a cent apiece 


for them in the market. Itisall wrong There is nothing to be 
done but keep up a protest.” 

On the suggestion that L would like to see her den, Mrs, Liv 
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ermore at once assented, apologizing that it was the era of fall 


cleaning. 
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“IT do not like that word, ‘den,’” she remarked, facetiously, 
“but perhaps it looks like one.” 

As she slowly ascended to the second floor she paused to 
point out the fine series of engravings on the walls of the hall 
—artists’ proofs of Michael Angelo’s Sybils in the Sistine Chapel, 
rare treasures of high value, not to be duplicated, as the original 
plates were destroyed by fire soon after the purchase of the pic- 
tures by herself and Dr. Livermore on their last trip abroad. 

Like every other room in the house, the study is well lighted 
and cheerful. There are no less than three windows overlook- 
ing a pleasant garden at the side and rear of the house. There 
is a comfortable couch across the window. The room appears 
to be walled with books. “I spend a great deal of time reading,” 
said my hostess, drawing from the shelves three volumes that 
are just now engaging her thought—one of which was “Matter, 
Ether and Motion,” by Dolbear, and another, Swedenborg’s 
“Heaven and Hell.” 

“Who is your favorite poet,’ I inquired, glancing over the 
burdened shelves, whose contents ranged from “The Woman 
Question” to “Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” 

After a little hesitation, she responded, “I enjoy Whittier 
about as much as any. I have a copy each of Whittier and Ten- 
nyson upon my table and often pick them up.” “This is my 
picture gallery,’ she said smilingly, pointing to a corner recess 
in which were tucked pictures of leading people whom she has 
known—Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Henry Ward Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, Theodore Parker, Dr. Neale, her 
pastor and many others. A beautiful photograph of Anne Whit- 
ney had a prominent place as also one of Hon. John D. Long. 

On the wall above the desk in the corner by the west win- 
dow is a fine picture of Harriet Hosmer’s ‘“Zenobia,” presented 
to her by the artist. A quotation calendar rests on the top of 
the desk, made for her by an invalid friend, the appropriate 
motto for the day being “Strong thoughts are iron nails driven 





in the mind that nothing can draw out.” Opening out from the 
study is her large, airy bedroom, the walls of which are cov- 
ered with family photographs. There were no less than nine of 
Dr. Livermore, whose passing two years ago, broke a congenial 
and perfect life-companionship of fifty-four year’s duration. 
“The person who has most influenced my life is my hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Livermore, as she showed me the quaint da- 
guerreotype taken at the time of her marriage. Looking out of 
the front window she indicated, across the avenue, the com- 
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jortable house wherein are nested her married daughter and 
family with a bright group of grandchildren—the joy and com- 
fort of her declining years. For her immediate companions she 
has an invalid daughter, a younger sister, her secretary and 
maid. 

Unremitting industry and a wise conservation of time have 
probably been the keynotes to Mrs. Livermore’s success. In 
answer to my query as to how a day is passed she said: “i get 
up at six o'clock and breakfast at 7:30. Then I read letters and 
papers, going to my study a little later for writing or reading. 
Usually I have a nap before noon and luncheon at 12:30 p. m. 
In the afternoon, unless I go to Boston, I am quite likely to go 
out somewhere unless I am driven with work or have an ap- 
pointment to receive callers. We frequently have guests at 
lunch and friends drop in in the evening.” 

Mrs. Livermore gives a large share of attention to local mat- 
ters, is interested in church, temperance and social work—in 
fact, all that concerns the well being of the community. In the 
organized life beyond her immediate vicinity, Mrs. Livermore 
still has a large and active share. She is president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association, presiding at its regu- 
lar fortnightly meetings, and is honorary president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. For fifteen 
vears she has been president of the “Beneficent Society of the 
New England Conservatory of Music” in Boston, which assists 
worthy young people who have musical gifts to the education 
and training which will fit them for service to the world, or to 
obtain their own livelihood. 

The Boston Women’s Educational and Industrial Union has 
had the benefit of her wise counsel and co-operation as a life 
member from its beginning. Mrs. Livermore is also identified 
with the Massachusetts Indian Association and the Nationa! 
Conference of Charities and Correction. Naturally she is a 
member of the Woman’s Relief Corps: and the Aid Society of 
the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home claims her active interest. 

The life record of Mrs. Livermore has been contempor- 
«neous with the woman’s movement, as it is called, of the last 
half century, in every interest of which she has been keenly 
and aggressively interested. 

“What organization has done most” I asked, “to help on the 
general development of women?” 

“The woman suffrage organization,” she replied without 
hesitation, “It was first in the field. It came into existence way 
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back in 1848. It took the uttermost platform and made the ut- 
termost demand. It includes everything women could ask for.” 

“Is it not natural that men should look doubtfully at the 
growing ambition of women?” 

“Yes, it is natural—considering how they have been brought 
up. It is a matter of heredity. Man has been taught at home 
and in the church that woman is created especially for his ben- 
efit—and not that he is made for her’s or each for the other, 
He is inclined to look on her as his annex to take care of him, to 
soothe him, and make everything pleasant, and in all things be 
obedient to him. There is naturally a revolt when people say 
the two sexes are created equal and complementary to each 
other; that they have equal rights and equal duties, though dif- 
ferent. We hold that woman is to stand individually responsi- 
ble to God for the use of her time and talents. Good husband- 
hood must accompany good wifehood: good fatherhood attend 
good motherhood or else she is a failure. It was natural that 
there should be dissent to this all along the lines at first.” 

“What will the woman of the 20th century be like?” 

“She is going to be a great improvement on the woman of 
the 19th century. She is going to stand for home, for husband, 
for children, as well as for her political rights; for the preserva- 
tion and protection of the home; for peace; and for the aboli- 
tion of licentiousness.”’ 

At the close of our conversation, I asked my hostess who in 
her opinion is the greatest living woman. She replied that un- 
doubtedly the greatest woman of our time is Queen Victoria. 

Such an opinion coming from a republican and a 
was, I thought, well worth recording. 


radical 


Melrose looked more peaceful than ever as I passed along 
the avenue towards the station. I could not but think it a most 
appropriate setting for the sunset years of one whose serene, 


sustained spirit explains the secret of her success. 




















DISCOVERIES AT ANCIENT NIPPUR 
By Henry T. SMITH 


HE mists of the ages are rolling back century after cen- 
tury as the aggressive discoverers of the present era are 
pushing forward in research. Among the latest to achieve 

triumphs in this particular is Professor Hilprecht, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who is now receiving congratulations 
from scholars throughout the world. Professor Hilpreeht has 
laid bare the libraries of Ancient Nippur, a work of archaeologi- 
cal value which is past computation. 

The information thus far brought to light show that ten 
thousands years ago (centuries prior to the old time date of the 
creation) there existed a civilization as comprehensive as our 
own; a commercial system built on “modern lines;” an exalted 
patronage of art and letters; a far-seeing appreciation of the 
vood opinion of posterity; people then went to war on the same 
pretexts that animate modern armies; they had libraries in 
which were dictionaries, histories, ete.; public museums in 
which were paintings, sculpture, archaeological specimens; they 
used machinery for making earthen pots and platters; they did 
exquisite enameling; their architecture included palaces at least 
two stories high, covering the extent of a modern city block and 
having a drainage system in which a resemblance in principle to 
some recorded patents can be traced; their scientists studied 
astronomy and speculated on the movements of the stars; the 
educated went in for special religious cults and looked down 
upon those pagans who were without the law; the rich wore 
jewelry which a modern goldsmith might be proud to make and 
they lived in the cities during the season, leaving their estates 
in the malarious country districts to the care of agents. 

But most marvelous of all, with the evidence that this an- 
cient civilization differed but little from our own is incorporated 
the belief that even then it was very old; that, in fact, it must 
already have been in process of formation as many years as 
have elapsed between that day and our day. 

The digging is carried cn in the midst of warring tribes of 
Arabs, who gallop suddenly over whe desert and attack the ex- 
plorers, compelling them to scurry to their fortified castle, built 

of bricks taken from the temple of Sargon, who lived 3800 B. C., 
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and from there to beat off the besiegers until help can arrive in 
the form of the Turkish police. These bricks are meaningless 
to all of the party until Professor Hilprecht can scan them ene 
by one and read the story which the ancient scribe has stamped 
in curious cuneiform script. 

Ancient Nippur, or, as it was called, during the days of its 
prosperity, Kengi, is situated on a marshy plain in Mesopotamia, 
about two days’ ride on horseback from Bagdad. When the ex- 
plorers first went there they saw only great mounds of sand, 
acres and acres in extent, rising out of the plain. Arab tribes 
had their camps among these sand piles, and in places they had 
burrowed into the piles short distances in quest of the curious 
tablets which occasionally cropped out on the surface, and 
which brought a small sum from dealers in Constantinople. 

Some of these Arabs were employed at sums greater than 
they had ever earned for like periods in their lives to dig into 
the mines and carry the sand away in baskets. 

On the surface of the sand piles were found pottery and 
small objects of various characters, some of which were lettered 
in a way to let the scientist know that they had been dropped 
by the Jews, who lived on the mound in the manner of the pres- 
ent day Arab, as late as 800 A. D. But, once the first layer of 
sand was removed, and old walls made their appearance, the 
objects picked up showed the excavators that they were amid 
the ruins of a city which evidently flourished centuries before 
Christ. Bricks were picked up marked Ashurbanapal, a king 
who lived prior to 600 B. C. 

The value of this was eclipsed, however, by the discovery of 
objects which evidently belonged to the reign of one King Ka- 
dashman-Turgu, who flourished 1400 B. C. Scattered around in 
profusion were the remains of many objects belonging to that 
time. But further along and below the temple platform on 
which the relics were found were discovered the remains of 
another temple, which must have been built in the reign of King 
Ur-Gur, many centuries before Abraham, the founder of the 
Jewish nation, was born. 

Later, when the platform of Ur-Gur had been broken 
through, still another temple was found; this one built in the 
reign of Sargon I. and Narim Sin, 3800 B. C. Now, Bible schol- 
ars had read of this King Sargon, but the evidence of his exis- 
tence was not very strong, and he was thought by many to be a 
myth. Professor Hilprecht found his name stamped into thous- 
ands of brick. 
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Even this was not the last, for one day the explorers broke 
through the platform of Sargon, and there, lying on the ground, 
were vestiges of what has since proved to be a civilization that 
existed over seven thousand years ago. ‘They had gone through 
to virgin soil, and in the hole they found evidence that it was 
the site of the ancient city of Calneh, mentioned in Genesis. 

A pile of sun-dried brick at one side of the hole, when dug 
out, was found to be an altar, on which the ashes of a last sacri- 
fice were still lying several inches thick. And there were terra 
cotta vases, and some pottery of such pronounced beauty that 
Professor Hilprecht says it would have been called Grecian had 
it been found under less positive conditions. There was a key- 
stone arch also, although it had previously been held that key- 
stone arches were of Roman invention, and finally, most impor- 
tant of all, many fagments of tablets, which, when pieced to- 
gether, were found to be the publie records of this most ancient 
time. 

The tablets celebrated for the most part the victories of 
King Lugalzaggisi, the world conqueror of that time, a sort of 
Napoleon, who overran the then known earth, and after subject- 
ing all the peoples within reach of his armies, settled down to 
enjoy the fruits of victory and to promote that civilization spok- 
en of in the foregoing. 

This was at least 4500 B. C., and it may have been earlier, for 
there are places in the excavations where unaccounted for mil- 
leniums must have passed. The estimate of time is under, rath- 
er than over, any limit that could be put upon it. 

It is quite evident that Lugalzaggisi was not a native of 
Kengi. He was the son of Ukush, king of Haran, and in the 
course of his conquests he swept the whole country before him 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea. He made 
Erech the capital of the world, and settled himself comfortably 
to pursue the arts of peace. In enforcing civilization on all his 
subjects, however, he was not the creator of a new and great 
idea. He merely mimicked that which he found ready to his 
hand in one par* of this kingdom. 

Long before even the dynasty of Lugalzaggisi had made 
itself a power in the land the Sumerians had lived in Kengi. 
They were highly civilized, peaceful people, to whom the fine 
arts, learning, science, and industry and an advanced religious 
cult were leading objects in life. They built great temples, they 
practiced carving and sculpture, their libraries were housed in 
separate buildings, they studied the heavens and they were 
adepts in simple manufacturing pursuits. 
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Lugalzaggisi found them excellent models and followed their 
ideas in ali things, even to adopting their worship of Bel, the 
god of Nippur. How far this civilization had advanced on certain 
lines may be judged from the following extract taken from a 
letter recently written by Professor Hilprecht while sitting 
amid the very things he describes: 

“The eastern city fortifications have been receiving my at- 
tention, and the whole northern half of the big city wall has 
been traced. The great eastern gate has been identified. It 
was called Abullu-Rabu (Great Gate). It was an immense solid 
structure of the earliest pre-Sargonic period. 

“The most important discovery made is the finding and 
tracing of a huge pre-Sargonie palace having a six hundred foot 
front. It was buried far below the desert under a ponderous 
mass of ruins. The whole southern facade of the buildings has 
now been excavated. I have been able to prove conclusively 
that it had at least two stories. One window, the only one pre- 
served on this side of the structure, was found. We excavated a 
few rooms. The floors were carefully laid with baked brick. 

“In the rooms were found a number of pre-Sargonic tablets, 
a seal, a very ancient seal impression in clay, showing an eagle 
with outspread wings, recognized from similar figures on the 
monuments of Tello, and a few other objects of peculiar char- 
acter. At the west wing was a well, built of characteristic pre- 
Sargonic bricks. A large vase and cup were found near by 
standing on a little platform. Many traces of the pre-Sargonic 
period have been discovered; among them are seven large frag- 
ments of limestone relief representing a battle scene. We have 
found so many pre-Sargonic structures at so many different 
places in Nippur that we begin gradually to understand what 
importance the city must have had in possessing the chief and 
most revered shrine in all Babylonia.” 

Professor Hilprecht states that he discovered the temple li- 
brary building, and it contained 23,000 tablets inscribed with a 
history of the time and of times then long gone by. When they 
are all translated it is probable they will extend our knowledge 
of man far beyond the conquests of Lulgalzaggisi. 

So, what Lugalzaggisi found and what Dr. Hilprecht un- 
covered was an extensive walled city, with great gates carved 
with a definite idea of art; a king’s palace which, for size and 
beauty, would compare with modern structures of this kind; in 
short, a city laid out and operated on a modern basis in the days 
when man heretofore was supposed to be not much more 
advanced than the beasts of the field. 











CAN JOURNALISM BE CHRISTIAN 


By a JOURNALIST 


ERE I to answer this question negatively I would cast 
\W a doubt as to the unlimited power of God’s grace work- 
ing through the souls of men. 

There is no product of the human brain but can be Chris- 
tianized by the helpful agency of the Holy Spirit, and the up- 
lifting influence of a love of Christ. 

Were my topie couched in diffrent terms, my answer would 
be different. Had I been asked if it were possible to edit and 
publish a newspaper as Christ would, I should detain you only 
long enough to say “no,” very emphatically. To attempt such a 
thing is dangerously near irrevent assumption. Were Christ 
to edit a newspaper it would be perfectly done, because his 
omnipresence and omnisience would enable Him to verify all in- 
formation; His unerring wisdom would detect all the false and 
eliminate it, and His perfect moral sense would permit Him to 
impart the right moral teaching which accompanies each event. 
This would be the natural outcome of His infallibility. 

But man is fallible, and while he may strenuously endeavor 
to edit a newspaper in accord with the dictates of a conscience, 
refined and purified by constant fellowship with Christ, error 
will characterize his labors. He will be deceived by the subtle 
logic of other writers; error robed in the garb of truth will be 
accepted and promulgated. 

In such cases Christ would know; man can only guess. 

The newspaper is essentially a human production, and its 
character is formed by those who write and those who read; by 
the judgment of the writer as to what is demanded by the read- 
er; and conversely, by the reception by the reader of matter 
furnished by the writer. , 

Given a Christian editor and staff and a Christian constitu- 
ency and the result will be a Christian journal. 

In order that we may not form loose ideas on this subject, 
let us accept three definitions. Let us say that Christian jour- 
nalism is the “production of a newspaper,” “intended to convey 
intelligence of current events,” in a manner which will be “in 
accord with the teachings of Christ.” 
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The production of a newspaper is a marvelously complicated 
operation, and in determining its degree of Christianity many 
things must be taken into account. The mixed causes leading 
to the occurrence of an event must be remembered; the char- 
acter of the person recording the event will be stamped into the 
telling of it; the treatment it receives in bureaus while being 
prepared for transmission, affects the result, and, lastly, the 
judgment of the editor in the office of final publication will as- 
sist in determining the character of the story. We can never 
tell how many minds have been employed in giving publicity to 




















an event, each one of which has, tho’ unconsciously, perhaps, 
affected the teliing. To give news a Christian coloring, then, 
there must be an unbroken line of Christians from the first re- 
porter to the last man who touches the item. This is a possible 
condition for one or two items in a paper, but not a probable 
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one for the whole journal, covering with its wiry fingers the en- 
tire world and its important activities. 

I grant you that the editor of a daily newspaper can, to a 
large extent, stamp his papers with a distinct individuality, and 
‘an present the news of the day with a mora! attached to each 
item, if the people wish it. But manufacturing newspapers is 
subject to the same operation of the law of supply and demand 
which governs the production of other commodities. An editor 
who does not comprehend the literary appetite of a community 








will not succeed in making a great journal. To a certain extent 
a journal can be a factor in making its readers desire better 
literary matter, and I am prepared to say, unequivocally, that 
great advances have been witnessed during the past twenty-five 
years in this direction. 

Christian journalism is then, first of all, only to become gen- 
eral in response to a general demand. This demand will come 
as rapidly as the public demands Christianity in other diree- 





tions. When we have a Christian stage, Christian polities and 
Christian business, we shall also have Christian journalism.. 
t The same operation of spiritual forces which will bring about 
the first named conditions will make the last possible. 
: The public is made up of people of every shade of opinion 
and with normal and abnormal degrees of curiosity concerning 
every matter which may occupy human attention. Because this 
IS SO 1t must certainly follow that the average daily paper, in 
order to secure a circulation which will make its publication 
i profitable, must present a wide range of information. It must 
appeal to the taste of persons of all ages and decrees of literary 
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and moral development. The use of a daily paper in your own 
home demonstrates the task an editor has before him. If you 
are a business man, you will first turn to the markets of the day 
past and probabilities of the day to come. If you are a profes- 
sional man you may turn first to general news, particularly with 
a view to its effects upon your own calling; the wife siezes upon 
the woman’s page; the boys fiy to the column of sports; the 
girls spend little time upon it, and the grandparents, when the 
paper finally drifts to them, look first at the announcements of 
deaths. Each member of the family lives in a little world of his 
own creation. It will be a Christian world if the environment 
has been such as will make it so, and in that case each one of 
the family will demand his favorite literature with a Christian 
treatment, and will get the paper which best fulfils this demand. 

I firmly believe that a newspaper can present this widely di- 
versified fund of information in a way which will be in accord 
with the teachings of Christ, and I furthermore believe a large 
proportion of journals are to a great extent so conducted. 

One of the most pronounced of Christ's teachings proclaimed 
the brotherhood of man. It is today nearer an accomplished 
fact than it has ever been in the history of the world, and the 
daily press, through its marvelously enterprising gathering of 
news from the remotest quarters of the world contributes large- 
ly to bring it about, and does contribute to keep it alive. We 
may read in our morning papers today, of the events taking 
place yesterday in every land, and whether we will it or not, the 
daily press makes us take a brotherly interest in our fellow 
men; their joys cause us to rejoice with them; their misfor- 
tunes excite our sympathies, and we are not the selfish, narrow 
and thoughtless people we would be were we not made aware 
of all the interests of the outside world; nor ean we be quite so 
sordid and mean as a whole people when we know the news- 
papers of the world will not hesitate to portray us in our true 
characters. 

Christ had an exalted conception of the value of man. Can 
we not truly say that every newspaper has a lofty conception of 
man’s value? Were it possible for any considerable foree in the 
country to desire the reintroduction of slavery we well know 
that there would not be a single editorial pen in the land which 
would advocate it. There is not an editor in this country who 
would not condemn to the uttermost any action by any people, 
which would tend to diminish a man’s value to himself, or which 
would seek to curtail his rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
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happiness. When one man was preparing to sacrifice himself 
upon the altar of a country which he wanted to Christianize, 
the world demanded that his precious life should be saved if 
possible, and it was a newspaper man who found Livingston, 
and it was an editor who started the search. Christ taught the 
preciousness of man to God. Can we not well believe that every 
newspaper does the same, by inference if not by direct plead- 
ing? All journals who desire to lead, keep in advance of their 
readers, and in teaching a better citizenship, a higher concep- 
tion of man’s duties toward his fellows, and a larger personal 
responsibility for improved conditions, they do teach the pre- 
ciousness of man to God by trying to make man more worthy 
God’s tender solicitude. 

Christ loved little children; and in all the literature of His 
Chureh we can find no more practical or generous example of 
such love than can be seen in the origin and maintenance of the 
Chicago Daily News Fresh Air Fund and the Lakeside Sanitari- 
um. Nor is this a single and isolated example of Christian 
journalism. The vacation funds to send the city’s poor children 
into the country for God’s blessed sunshine and a sense of grow- 
ing things, are so common now that we look upon them as a 
natural work for newspapers to undertake. 

Christ loved man without reference to his rank or station 
in life; the most despised and unfortunate were the objects of 
his especial love. There is no more democratic 
the world than the modern newspaper. The editorial pen re- 
bukes the shortcomings of men with a freedom which I am sure 
must be envied by the clergy. It 


institution in 


recks not often to the editor 
if the object of his condemnation be rich or powerful; his re- 
provals are not always withheld for policy’s sake. Nor are his 
sympathies always with the fortunate and well-to-do. A cu- 
tastrophe by which large numbers of people are stricken imine- 
diately commands the effective organization of the newspapers. 
who start subscriptions and carry out relief work without re 
serving any percentage of gifts for administration expenses. ‘Yo 
be poor and unfortunate is a condition which secures the in 
stant assistance of the press. The New York Herald’s fund for 
giving ice in summer to the tenement house poor is a notable 
example of being in accord with the teachings of Christ. The 
alleviation of misery in squalid tenement house districts by the 
creation of a public interest in the welfare of the submerged 
tenth, demanding the destruction of block after block of valu 
able rentable property, and its conversion into public parks, 
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as practical an illustration of Christ’s teaching of the precious- 
ness of man to God as can anywhere be found. 

Christ taught justice. 

The daily press is a tribunal where other than justice is 
seldom secured, and where an unfair act is instantly condemned. 
Has any profession made a more vigorous demand than has the 
press for the absolutely fair treatment of the people of our de- 
pendent insular possessions? In the present labor difficulties, 
which have done so much to saddle misery on the poor, and to 
retard the development of Chicago, no portion of society has 
been more fair to both sides in the controversy than has the 
daily press. 

In a recent number of the Outlook, Mr. C. M. Sheldon pleads 
for more truthfulness in journalistic treatment of topics of in- 
terest, and accuses too strongly, I believe, newspapers of will- 
ful and malicious falsehood. The reverend critic does not know 
of the vast amount of labor expended in verifying information, 
nor of the many, many times when people deny the authenti- 
city of interviews to cover up their own folly in making unwise 
statements. In my own journal a certain statement was recent- 
ly attributed to the president of an eighty million dollar cor- 
poration, only to be met with an indignant denial accompanied 
by a forcible demand for a correction. In my newspaper experi 
ence I have come to believe a newspaper reporter quite as readi- 
ly as a millionaire, and a little investigation forced the corpora- 
tion president to admit that he had made the statement which 
had been attributed to him and for which he at first refused to 
become responsible. I assure you that oftener than you deem 
possible, interviews are discredited only when it is found that 
unwise or unpolitic statements have been made. Mr. Sheldon is 
correct when he says that news is not news unless it is true, but 
every editor in the country recognizes this as strongly as does 
Mr. Sheldon, and while they may be frequently imposed on by 
untruthful writers, still | am free to say I do not think the num- 
ber of untrue statements appearing in any newspaper, other 
than those known as “yellow,” is large in comparison with the 
information published. 


Christ taught the dreadful consequences of sin, and recog- 


nized the sinfulness of man, and, to my mind, the press is in 


direct accord with Jesus’ teaching. There is no more foreible 
method of teaching the awfulness of sin than by example and 
observation. The press has been condemned because it pu! 


lished details of crime in a manner which offended our sense of 
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propriety and good taste. Christ never shrunk, I can well be- 
lieve, from public condemnation of any sin, no matter what its 
character. Nor can I believe that the publication of crime in- 
creases crime. I rather believe sin would be less rampant were 
it made more public. It rarely happens nowadays that a daily 
journal violates public decency in describing criminal events. 
Some years ago this could not have been truly said, but that it 
is true now shows how greatly the morale of journalism has 
been raised. It would be impossible today for a newspaper in 
Chicago to be flagrantly immoral in its tone. There would not 
be enough demand for it to make it profitable, and public senti- 
ment would not tolerate it. 

The condemnation of wrong doing is as severe from the 
editorial office as it is from the pulpit. Faithless oftice holders 
are severely rebuked. Grasping and covetous aggregations of 
capital are earnestly decried. Disregard of one’s obligations to 
his fellows is made unpopular and ideals of human conduct are 
placed so high that they are many times worthy of being com- 
pared with those which came from the lips of Jesus of Galilee. 

I would not claim for a moment that any great degree of 
perfection has been attained in the Christian conduct of news- 
papers. Indeed, even in religious journalism, where we expect 
to find high standards, there is a deplorable lack of kindness, 
gentleness, love and tolerance. But I do claim that the ideals 
which may be found in the minds of journalists are quite as 
high and lofty as those which actuate the members of any pro- 
fession. We regret the unChristlike conduct of other profes- 
sional men quite as frequently as we do the base and immoral] 
conduct of a newspaper editor. But that there has been a great 
advance in the conception of the newspaper’s mission I thor- 
oughly believe, and that this advance has been along a line 
which is bringing journalism more closely in accord with the 
teachings of Christ I am positive. In passing may I not, as a 
layman, plead for more tolerance in religious journalism? St is 
a matter of deep regret to many that where we should most ex- 
pect to find a high development of Christian graces, we find evi- 
dences of narrowness and bigotry and exhibitions of courtesy 
anything but Christian. Our religious press should set other 
journalists an example of being conducted in accord with 
Christ’s teachings. 

Lord Bacon said that every man was a debtor to his pro- 
fession, and J plead with my fellow journalists to recognize this 


facet, and to endeavor to raise the standard of journalism so high 
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that it will be in accord with the highest conception of human 
conduct ever placed before the world. Each one of us can help 
in the upbuilding of this standard every time we contribute an 
item to the columns for which we write. We can insist with 
ourselves that every line we publish shall be true so far as we 
can determine: truth; that the motive prompting the publication 
of every article shall be a good one; that no unclean thing shall 
be mentioned except it be condemned; that the right shall be 
exalted and the wrong debased. A rigid adherence to this rule 
will discharge our debt to our profession, and assist in making 
the world better by our having lived in it. 

The clergy also has a great opportunity to assist in the de- 
velopment of a demand for Christian journalism. I have already 
said the character of journalism is formed by the readers as 
well as by the writers. The clergy are leaders of the people in 
their advances along Christian lines and they can be a great 
power in forming in their people a taste for good reading and 
reading of good things only. They can develop and train the 
literary taste of their parishioners to a great extent, and can 
aid in the growth of a discriminating judgment as to what shall 
form the mind’s food and what should be left alone. They are 
thus able to make the people desire good, clean and moral news- 
papers, and this desire, when it grows into a public demand, will 
be met by a journalism which shall be fully Christian, because 
it will chronicle the acts of a Christian people living according 
to the teachings of Christ. 

















































T. WASHINGTON 
FARMER 


MRS. BOOKER 





By a STUDENT OF TUSKEGEE 


PRAISEWORTHY experiment is being tried on a large 

plantation near Tuskegee by Mrs. Booker 'T. Washington. 

She is seeking to better the home life and farm life of 
the tenants, and to show them how to support a school them- 
selves; in other words, to redeem the plantation. In some re- 
spects it is a discouraging undertaking: for just how to get in 
close touch with this negro plantation life and improve it is a 
difficult problem. To a less resolute woman than Mrs. Washing- 
ton the obstacles might appear insuperable, but she, like her 
husband, is not easily daunted. 


An hour's drive from the Normal School will bring one t 


J 
the plantation in question. There the immediate and visible 
signs of improvement are very evident. The cottage with a 
lower-yard in front, the garden nicely fenced, the barn and the 
chicken-house all present a striking appearance. There is no 


evidence of sloth or indolence. One room of the cottage is used 


for a school-house. The teacher gave us a few hints about the 
work. 
Ten acres of land surrounding the cottage were purchased 


by Mrs. Washington so that she might have a small school farm 
d g ‘ rm, 
and be the better able to carry out her ideas. This vear on 
these ten acres the school-children and the teacher have raised 


about 25 bushels of corn. 5 bushels of [Trish potatoes, 4 


bushels 


of peanuts, 500 bundles of fodder, sugar-cane enough to make ua 


half-barrel of svrup, and nearly a bale of cotton. Vegetables 
in abundance have been produced, and a remarkably success 


ful start at raising chickens and Jiogs has been made. Besides 
ail this, the children cleared the land, ditehed it, and fenced it 
With only a very little assistance from the men on the planta 
tion. Mrs. Washington bought them a mule with which to 
plough and haul. In his way these ten aeres have been trans 


formed into a mode] farm 
Mhere is not much science applied to this agricultural ente: 
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prise; only such plain, practical farming as any good farmer 
would do, and as every farmer in the South ought to do. It 
means much to the farmers in the community to see how well a 
small piece of ground can be cultivated, and how much can be 
grown on it. The average farmer is accustomed to plant about 
twice as much as he can tend properly. Now, this school farm 
furnishes him an object lesson in intensive farming. As soon as 
one crop is harvested from this school farm another one is 
planted. In this way, vegetables are kept growing practically 
the year around. 

This experiment was started about five vears ago by holding 
weekly prayer-meetings in a cabin on the plantation. At that 
time, of course, the ten acres had not been purchased, and the 
cottage had not been built. Meeting with suceesss in this 
prayer-meeting effort, Mrs. Washington decided to open a schoo! 
and employ a regular teacher. Having obtained the permission 
of the white landlord, she began to | 


ook about for a suitable 


teacher. Miss Anna R. Davis, a Tuskegee graduate, was em 
ployed. Until Mrs. Washington bought the tract of land already 
mentioned, Miss. Davis lived and taught in a cabin on the plan 


tation. The school was popular from the very beginning. It 
enrolls each year about fifty children. ‘here is also a night 
school for the old people. 


Each child is required to do so much work per day to helj 
pay for its schooling; and while helping to support the schoo 


with its work, this same child is learning simple lessons in 


aer 
culture, poultry raising, housekeeping and the cultivation 
flowers. Occasionally men from the community come in at 
assist in ploughing, or rolling heavy logs. or digging a dite 
These men ask no pay for this work, or, if any, only abo 
third as much as the work is really worth. The families s 
who patronize the school frequently bring eges, chickens, veg 
tables, and other useful things as gifts for the school. Many 
times, moreover, the wife of the landlord sends milk, but 
ete., from her house. 

Miss Davis, in addition to teaching the day school and work 
ing on the farm, gives lessons in the proper care of the home 
The cottage is a model of neatness and cleanliness. Girls ) 
the plantation are there to wait on the table and to rece 
other instructions bearing on domestic service In this way 
Miss Davis is able to exert a tremendous intluence on the home 


life of these untaught people. 


But she does not stop With lessons 
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so Japanese children of all ages will make a deep obeisance 
when oceasion demands—and that is very often—with gravity 
and unconsciousness, when an American small boy would find 
himself covered with confusion. 

The Japanese children who go to the kindergarten, called a 
“wochien.” look like the Japanese dolls which our children play 
with, except that their faces are really much prettier and more 
attractive. But their hair is cut in the same fantastic way and 
their little “kimonos” and “obis” are even more attractive in 
the original than in the imitation. Each child is brought by an 
“amah” (nurse) or his mother, or an older sister, and carries a 
little “berto’” or lunch box, carefully packed at home. It is 
made of lacquer in three compartments, one on top of the other, 
and each is filled with a different kind of food, the most impor- 
tant of all being rice. When noon comes the children sit down 
at the tables with their boxes, a bowl of tea and “hashi,” or 
chopsticks, before them. At a signal the “hashi” are lifted, 
dipped into the tea, then convey rice, bits of meat and pickles 
to the small mouths with wonderful rapidity. 

There is one fascinating occupation which Japanese children 
have in the kindergarten denied to boys and girls of other cli- 
mates. This is the raising of silk worms and finally winding 
the silk from their own cocoons. A great feature of the Jap- 
anese kindergarten, like all others, is the custom of having a 
mass of growing, blooming flowers in each window. The chil- 
aren love these passionately. 

When the last game has been played and the last mareh 
about the room over the soft “tatami” is finished, the children 
bow ceremoniously to their teachers again, then rush off full of 
spirits to greet whoever is waiting for them, put on their out- 
side garments, called “haori,” and their wooden “geta,” in which 
they trudge home, the older ones to finish out the day with out- 
door games, such as kite flying, in season, or stilt walking, called 
“bamboo horse,” which is always a source of joy to the young 
Japanese boy. 
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THE OLD BOOK AND THE NEW 
CENTURY 


By Davin James Burret, D.D., 


Pastor Marble Collegiate Church, New York 


“rhe Voice said, Cry. And he said, What shall I ery? All 
fiesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field: the grass withereth, the flower fadeth: because the 
Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it: surely the people is grass. 
‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word of our 
God shall stand forever.”—Isaiah 40, 6-8. 


HE legendary siege of Troy was carried on for a period of 
ten years without effect. The army of the Greeks, a hun- 
dred thousand strong, crossing the Aegean in twelve 

valleys, encircled the doomed city as in the coils of a great ser- 
pent. On the surrounding hills were planted catapults, from 
which an unceasing tempest of great stones went hurling 
through the air. At length, with the use of battering rams, a 
breach was effected in the outer ramparts, and the army surged 
through, only to find the Trojans secure in their citadel. All 
the strength and ingenuity of the invading host were then di- 
rected against this ultimate stronghold, which was finally taken 
by stratagem. A wooden horse, purporting to be a propitia- 
tory offering to Athena, but really containing a band of Greek 
warriors, was sent by the Greeks and received by the unsuspect- 
ing Trojans within their citadel. At night the warriors issued 
forth and opened the gates to the beleaguering host; and thus 
Troy fell. 

The citadel of our religion is the Bible. It is the only 
authoritative testimony as to him of whom we sing, “The 
Church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ our Lord.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the fiercest assaults of Antichrist 
have, from the beginning, been directed against these Oracles. 
In the Garden of Eden our first parents were tempted by the 
suggestion, “Yea, hath God said?” and “Yea, hath God said?” is 
still the scornful and contemptuous challenge of the enemies of 
truth. 

As we look backward from the border line of the centuries, 
we observe that there has been no cessation in the attack upon 
the Scriptures. The Nineteenth Century was ushered in amid 
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a lurid storm of infidelity. In France, the Reign of Terror had 
swept away all sanctions of the Moral Law. It was solemnly 
resolved in the Corps Legislatif that there was no God; the Sab- 
bath was erased from the statute books; the friends of the En- 
cyclopedia were chanting requiems at the tomb of Christianity; 
Voltaire said, “I am going through the forest of your Christian 
doctrines and I will girdle every tree, so that presently not a 
sapling shall be left to you.” All Europe aped the freethinkers 
of France. In our own country religion was at its lowest ebb. 
It is said that in the year 1800 there were only three professing 
Christians in Yale College. Thomas Paine brought the manu- 
script of his “Age of Reason,” in which were presented all the 
stock arguments against the inerrancy of the Scriptures, to his 
friend Benjamin Franklin for review. ‘“Do not unloose this 
tiger,” said Franklin; “if our people are what they are with the 
Bible, what would they be without it?” But the tiger was un- 
chained. Paine and his confreres appeared to have everything 
their own way. A great tidal wave swept over the country. It 
seemed as if the foundations of the mighty deep were broken up. 

The Twentieth Century comes in amid a similar tempest. 
He is but a purblind seer who does not perceive that Christian- 
ity has made magnificent progress; yet every step of that pro- 
gress has been fiercely contested. And there is a startling 
contrast between the former methods of the adversary and 
those of today. In our time the assault is wholly from within. 
There is an ominous silence in the Trojan camp. The great 
leaders of open and avowed infidelity are gone. Bradlaugh in 
England and Ingersoll in America were the last of the old guard. 
Open warfare has given way to strategy. The Trojan horse has 
been brought within the walls; and a body of militant critics, 
many of them wearing the sacred garb of theological profes- 
sors and ministers of the gospel, have been attempting to draw 
the bolts of the citadel gates. Here is a significant fact: there 
is not a fundamental truth of the Christian religion which has 
not recently been called in question and assailed by men in holy 
orders, by men solemnly covenanted to uphold and defend those 
very truths. The objective point of the assault is now, as ever, 
the integrity of Holy Writ. It is well understood that if the 
citadel be overthrown, the city falls. 

And what is the result? It might easily be supposed from 
the blowing of trumpets and beating of drums, and from the 
frequent claim tbat all scholarship is arrayed against the cred- 
ibility of the Scriptures, that the Lord himself had retired from 
the field. But he that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh! Let 
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us not be deceived. The thing that hath been shall be. Despite 
the boastful prophecy of Voltaire, there are saplings still grow- 
ing in the forest of God. There are reverent scholars who do 
not trumpet their achievements or blazon them on the dead 
walls, and multitudes of devout people who are not taken up 
in the lips of talkers. The Lord reigns, and the citadel is safe. 
The heart of the universal Church beats true to the integrity of 
the Word of God. 

Let us now review more specifically the salient points of the 
controversy of these hundred years Let us inquire how this 
continous assault has affected the integrity of the Scriptures, if 
at all. 

I. As to their Literary Value. How stands the Bible as 
literature; as a mere book among books? And here is no dif- 
ference of opinion. “Of making many books there is no end”; 
no less than twenty-five thousand volumes were issued from 
the press last year. Is there anywhere a living man who would 
venture to assert that one of these is comparable with the Bible 
in literary merit. And this is more remarkable when one pauses 
to consider that the old Book was produced in a remarkable 
way, by forty-four different writers, representing all sorts and 
degrees of civilization, whose work covered a period of sixteen 
centuries and was sealed with a “Finis” nineteen hundred years 
ago. Where will you find such poetry? John Milton said, 
“There are no songs like the songs of Zion.” Or such oratory? 
Daniel Webster said, “If there is aught of eloquence in me, it 
is because I learned the Scriptures at my mother’s knee.” Or 
such profundity of logic? Lord Bacon said, “There is no phil- 
osophy like that of the Scriptures. Where will you find such 
unity, such completeness of beauty and power? Froude said, 
“The Bible is in and of itself a liberal education.” Where, 
among all the multitudinous volumes of the ages, will you find 
aught worthy of a place beside it? “Bring me the Book,” said 
Sir Walter Scott on his death-bed—‘What Book?”—“There is 
but one, the Bible.” 

A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic, like the sun: 

It gives a light to every age, 

It gave and borrows none. 

The Hand that gave it still supplies 
The gracious light and heat; 

His truths upon the nations rise, 
They rise but never set. 

II. As to the Science of the Scriptures. Here, they say, is 
their most vulnerable point. There are those who would foil 
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the adversary by asserting the Bible was not meant to be a 
scientific book. Granted: but it was meant to be a true book, 
every way. The veracity of the witness must not be impugned, 
here or anywhere else, lest that venerable rule of evidence be 
quoted against us; Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 

It is claimd with much vociferation that great scientists of 
the past, as of our time, have been arrayed against the scientific 
statements of this Book. But what of Descartes and Locke? 
What of Sir Isaac Newton and Michael Faraday? What of Dana 
and Agassiz and Lord Kelvin? The last words of Professor 
Dana of Yale to the Class of °67 were these: “Young men, you 
are going out into a world where you must meet an unceasing 
attack upon your faith. Let me ask you to remember, as my 
parting counsel, that whenever you are in doubt amid the con- 
fused voices of scientific controversy, you may always with per- 
fect confidence affix your faith to any statement of the Word of 
God.” 

The one proposition of the Scriptures which has challenged 
contradiction is its doctrine of Origins, towit, “In the beginning 
Ged created the heavens and the earth.” To meet this, the doc- 
trinaires have suggested a theory of evolution which, it is as- 
serted, is now universally accepted. So far is this from being 
true that we may safely leave the disposition of this theory to 
scientists themselves: since it is most vigorously opposed in that 
quarter. Charles Darwin, head master of the guild of evolu- 
tionists, was frank to admit that evolution is as yet a mere hy- 
pothesis. We may be excused for insisting that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the shout of victory on the part of those who deny 
the mosaic cosmogony is premature. The age-old view of the 
creation has not yet been overthrown by a hypothesis.  Gib- 
raltar is not to be battered down with a bulrush. 

Nor have the efforts of the experimentalists met with any 
better success. They have much to say of Autogenesis, or a 
beginning without God. As an oldfashioned believer I, for one. 
am ready to surrender my faith in the Biblical doctrine of ori- 
gins, so soon as one of these experimentalists shall create a 
single grain of sand. Surely this iis not overmuch to ask of men 
whose magic has to do with worlds and universes. Let them 
produce a daisy, or a caterpillar, to begin with. But until some 
such result shall have been attained, we may be pardoned for 
standing by the old manifesto, “In the beginning, God.” 

III. As to the Historicity of the Bible. The attack here 
has been directed at the Pentateuch. How much of the Penta- 
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teuch remains? It all remains. Not a single event recorded in 
those venerable chronicles has been successfully impugned. On 
the other hand the researches of archaeologists have verified, 
cone after another, such of its statements as had been called in 
question. It was long asserted, for example, that Moses could 
not have written the Pentateuch because the art of writing was 
undiscovered in his day. Then came the Man with the Spade, 
and from the exhumed ruins of Tel-el-Amarna it was made evi- 
dent that Babylonish kings were corresponding with each other 
a century before Moses was born.—It is said again that the story 
of Israel and the Pharaohs was unhistoric. Along came the 
Man with the Spade and opened the sepulchers at Thebes.— 
It was insisted again that the tale of Balaam and Balak must 
have been fabulous, since Jews and Moabites spoke kindred dia- 
lects of the Hebrew.—The existence of the Hittites was persist- 
ently challenged on the ground no mention was to be found of 
any such people except in the Scriptures: but the man with the 
spade dug up the ruins of ancient cities, and made it plain from 
royal seals and cylinders that the Hittites had not only lived but 
had contended for mastery among the nations of the earth. 
Thus, one by one, the objections against the historicity of the 
Pentateuch have been met and answered. It is as if God had 
prepared a great “‘trial ledger,” recorded on the walls and tombs 
of buried civilizations, by which to verify the chronicles of 
Scripture, when any venturesome caviler should presume to 
challenge them. 
1V. As to the Theology of the Scriptures; that is, their 
doctrine of God. There are no atheists in our time. The in- 
fidelity of the last century has not busied itself in denying God 
so much as in making new gods. The Pagan world has still its 
pantheon of idols formed of wood and stone: but civilized idol- 
aters have been industriously making gods of their own fancy. 
They are none the less idols; since, having eyes, they see not 
and, having ears, they hear not. Any god save the God of the 
Bible will answer for the freethinker of these days. Any but 
the God of Creation, of Providence and of Grace! Law, Force, 
Energy, the All-pervading Soul of the Universe, a “Something 
not ourselves that maketh for Rightecusness.” What matters 
it, which you prefer? All are mere specters. All are dull, 
senseless things. In vain do their devotees ery, “O Baal, hear 
!* There is no voice nor answer nor any that regardeth. 
The result is precisely what it was in ancient Greece; in the 
midst of the shrines and statues stands one altar, representing 
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the consummate fruit of human wisdom, inscribed, **To the un- 
known God!” and still rings forth the voice from Areopagus, 
“Him whom ye ignorantly worship, declare we unto you.” The 
God of the Bible remains the only God who satisfies our need. 
He alone rules over the destinies of nations and of men. He 
alone hearkens to the cry of pain and ignorance and guilt. He 
alone is the God of Salvation. And this God is our God forever 
and ever! 

V. As to the Ethics of Scripture. How much of the Moral 
Code here set forth has perished in the hot fires of these hun- 
dred years of controversy? It all remains; it remains with not 
so much as the smell of fire upon it. 

The two great ethical symbols of Scripture are the Deca- 
logue and the Sermon on the Mount, which is Christ’s exposition 
of it. Who has aught to say against the Decalogue? Is there 
anywhere a man bold enough to pass adverse judgment upon 
it? Or who presumes to criticise the Sermon on the Mount? 

Let the moral code of the Scriptures be judged by their 
fruits. Time, the great sifter, has demonstrated beyond all 
eavil or peradventure that this Code can do two things. It can 
make a nation. Of all the great governments of the earth 
founded upon the principles of civil and ecclesiastical freedom, 
of human enlightenment and human rights, there is today not 
one that is not embraced within the charmed circle of Christen- 
dom and that does not reflect in its constitutional franchise, in 
its laws and jurisprudence, the ethical system of the Decalogue 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

And this morality of the Bible also makes men. For be- 
tween its two great ethical symbols stands Jesus Christ, the liv- 
ing illustration of the perfect Law, an exemplar to all right 
thinking and right living men. To imitate Christ is character: 
to follow in his steps is usefulness: a true Christian is, as Alex- 
ander Pope said, “the highest style of man.” 

VI. As to the Plot of the Drama. For the Book is, indeed, 
a drama with a purpose running through it, clear, progressive, 
climacteric as the theme of an Oratorio. A “thin red line” be- 
gins at the gateway of Paradise, where the first altar is reared 
and the earth is stained with blood. We follow it through 
Chronicle and Psalm and Prophecy, with ever increasing inter- 
est, perceiving more and more, in the light of multiplying altars 
and watch-fires, that some supreme event approaches. Suddenly 
there is a gush of music from the Judean hills: “Glory to God 
in the highest; peace on earth and good will among men!” The 
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denouement is at hand! Yonder on Calvary the Hope of Israel, 
the Desire of all nations, is dying in anguish, bearing the 
world’s sin in his own body on the tree. Then another burst of 
musie from the heavenly heights, “Worthy art thou to receive 
honor and glory and power and dominion forever and ever, for 
thou wast slain and hast redeemed us by thy blood!” This is 
the plot of the tragedy; the crimson path that runs from Gen- 
esis to Finis. 

And the singular fact is that the story thus related with a 
divine picturesqueness makes a personal appeal to every man. 
“It finds me,” said Coleridge; ‘the Gospel finds me.” It must 
needs be so, since every man is conscious of sin, of a certain 
fearful-looking-for of judgment and of a desire to escape the 
threatened doom.“‘What shall I do to be saved?” jis the ery of 
the sin-cursed race. And just here is where the Gospel “finds 
us.” 

And, let it be said with all possible emphasis, that here the 
Scriptural plan of salvation stands alone and solitary. There 
are other religions and other philosophies which undertake to 
solve great problems and suggest plans of right living: but there 
is no religion and no philosophy outside of the Scriptures which 
suggests a rational mode of escape from the guilty past. All 
others are ineffectual religions. Not one is able to save from 
sin. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses us, and “without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” 

VII. And what shall be said, finally, as to the Central Fig- 
ure of this Book? Has the adverse criticism of the century 
robbed us of Christ? Nay; he remains, our peerless Lord! His 
name is “Wonderful.” Wonderful in his birth. Wonderful in 
his life—a life condensed in the brief monograph, “He went 
about doing good.” Wonderful in his death: “If the life and 
death of Socrates were those of a sage,” said Rosseau, “the life 
and death of Jesus are those of a God.” And wonderful in his 
influence through all the passing years. 

A “Hall of Fame” has recently been instituted in connec- 
tion with the University of New York, and a score of names has 
been chosen to be inscribed on its granite columns. Call the 
roster and then call the name of Jesus; and lo! by what a 
bridgeless gulf is he separated from them all! 

In his lonely exile Napoleon said, “My life once shone with 
the brilliance of a diadem, but now who cares for me? Caesar, 
Alexander and I dreamed of universal empire. Caesar and 
Alexander, where are they? And I shall soon be forgotten. But 
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Jesus died eighteen centuries ago, after founding an empire of 
love, and at this hour there are millions of men who would die 
for him.” It is true that the glory of his name increases with 
the passing centuries. The voice of his enemies is silenced; 
and his praises are sung by a great multitude whose voice is as 
the sound of many waters: 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall, 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all! 

We have gone round about the citadel: we have canvassed 
the various points where the attack has been converged. No 
sign of weakness appears. ‘The Old Book stands! It stands like 
Gibraltar with the wreck of hostile fleets scattered at its base. 
It stands like Eddystone, despite all swirling tides and buffeting 
storms, casting a steady light over the broad seas. The Citadel 
stands! The assaults of the enemy have not breached its walls 
from without, nor have its bolts been drawn by treachery 
within. The Citadel stands, and over it floats the red banner of 
the cross. 

A hundred years ago Lord Chesterfield, while visiting Paris, 
was entertained at the table of a distinguished lady of the En- 
eyclopedia, a bitter foe of Christianity. She said to him, “My 
lord, I am informed that your English Parliament is composed 
of five or six hundred of the most profound and brilliant think- 
ers. This being so, will you explain to me how it is that under 
their authority the Bible is still recognized in the legislation of 
your country and the obsolete religion of the Nazarene is main- 
tained as the State religion?” He answered, “Madam, this is a 
mere temporary makeshift; we are casting about for something 
better, and when that is discovered, the Bible and Christianity 
must give way.” 

The world has been casting about, during all these centur- 
ies, for something better, and has not found it. Undevout 
thinkers will still pursue their quest; and kings and potentates 
may search for the new religion, as they have hitherto done, by 
the light of Smithfield fires and autos-da-fe. But meanwhile 
men and women will go on loving their Bibles and believing in 
Christ. The troubled will run for comfort to this shelter, and 
sinners will search the Scriptures for a hope of salvation, and 
will find it at the cross. The weapon has not yet been formed 
that shall prevail against the impregnable Word. “All flesh is 
as grass: the grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the Word 
of our God shall stand for ever!” 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF VILLAGES 


By CuHarLes H. STRONG 


MONG the movements for social betterment which are 
found in scattered communities of the east, but rarely 
in the southern, central or great western states is the 

Village Improvement Association. The Laurel Hill Association 
of Stockbridge, Mass., was the first to be incorporated. Follow- 
ing its example a large number have been established, among 
others one at the little village of Rye, N. Y. With a popula- 
tion of 1,000 or less this Improvement Association has proved 
the connecting link to unite all the public spirited citizens of 
the little place, in an endeavor to beautify their surroundings 
and elevate the people to higher ideals. 

Finding that public officials took no interest in carrying out 
their program, since that wouid involve an addition of one or 
two mills to the local rate of taxation, several enthusiasts gath- 
ered their friends together and talked over the situation. As 
a result it was determined that if the village authorities would 
not sprinkle the streets, they would. Taking this as a rallying 
cry, “No dust on us,” they proceeded to incorporate “The Vil- 
lage Improvement Association.” Then by charging a member- 
ship fee of $1.00, and by special entertainments which stirred 
the local pride, they collected enough money to buy a sprinkler 
and engage a man to run it. All this took place over six years 
ago. Since then their program has been steadily enlarging. 

Now their plans cover not only the settling of the dust on 
the principal business streets, but also the cleaning up of those 
streets, the building and repairing of sidewalks, keeping the 
publie squares in order, removing advertising signs from the 
highways, displaying daily the U. S. Weather Bureau flags near 
the railroad station and postoffice and the raising of the nation- 
al flag on the liberty pole, which it erected, on Saturdays and 
holidays. 

Perhaps its most notable achievement, and one which has 
tested the strength of the association as much as anything else 
has been keeping out of local polities. At every local election 
the candidates have sought for the support of the leaders of 
this movement, but in this they have been disappointed. Tem- 
porary advantages might have been gained by such alliances, 
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but all of these temptations have been resisted to the more 
permanent welfare of the organization. 

The present inventory of the Association shows that its 
equipment has been steadily increasing. Today it owns two 
sprinkling carts, one dump cart, garden tools, and other neces- 
saries valued at not less than $700.00. 

Unless all plans fail the Association will observe Arbor Day 
next spring, by planting trees where they are most needed on 
the public squares and along the business thoroughfares 

Following the custom adopted by the Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion, this organization at Rye, N. Y., engages a speaker each 
summer to deliver a public address along the lines it has 
adopted, who thus has opportunity to educate the people and 
point out what new work should be undertaken and how the 
present scope of the society can be broadened. 

If every community in the United States could thus unite 
all its publie spirited citizens in such a movement as this, Amer- 
ica would soon take on the lovliness of a veritable garden of 
Eden. The waste and unsightly places which are now so com- 
mon would then become flower beds and the bare and un- 
adorned streets would take on the beauty of the maple or elm. 
Ugly and immoral signboards would be removed and weeds and 
refuse burned. Saloons and pest holes of vice of all sorts could 
no longer exist in such an atmosphere, and much of the tempta- 
tion to, at least, the lower forms of sin would thus be removed. 
With it all would come a new spirit, for there is more truth than 
fiction in the saying, “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


By PRESIDENT CHARLES W. DaBney, 


of the University of ‘Tennessee 


HE education of the people must be discussed under two 
great heads: First, that which educates and develops 
the man, commonly called the liberal education; and, 

secondly, that which specially fits the citizen to fulfill those 
duties which the law of the division of labor imposes upon each 
one of us as his contribution to the welfare of all. This last we 
commonly call the technical education. No part of this train- 
ing may be neglected if we would prepare the individual or the 
nation for success in life. The one makes the man complete and 
strong; the other teaches him how to use the powers thus de- 
veloped for the good of society. 

Modern academicians are too apt, in their zeal for the lib- 
eral, to lose sight of the scientific and the technical education. 
Some of the greatest ancient philosophers, like Plato and Aris- 
totle, have given us the clearest teachings on technical educa- 
tion. Milton, a great classical scholar, describes the “complete 
and perfect” education as the one that will train every youth 
to discharge “justly, skillfully, magnanimously, all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.” So taught, also, 
Comenius, Des Cartes and Bacon. The worker’s education 
should fit him for work. Through the liberal education we aim 
to make a man not for his pleasure or for the admiration of 
his fellows, but, as St. Paul says, “Verfeet, thoroughly furn- 
ished unto every good work.” 

The object of education is service, and for service the man 
needs not merely to be perfectly and completely developed in 
every part of his nature, but also thoroughly furnished and 
equipped, both with tools and with the skill to use them. There- 
fore, man must in some way get the scientific and the technical 
education, as well as the liberal. The one is just as important 
for actual success as the other. The liberal training may be 
the more beneficial to the individual, but technical training is 
very necessary for the people as a whole. 

A complete system of technical schools comprehends the 
following parts: 
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1, A system of trade schools, in which very narrow special 
training is given pupils preparing to enter the leading arts. 

2. Polytechnic schools, in which instruction in the applied 
sciences, and technical, or professional training are offered 
more advanced students. 

3. Institutes of technology or departments of science in uni- 
versities, in which the highest professional instruction in the 
applied sciences is provided for those who have secured the 
foundation of the liberal education. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for our early indiffer- 
ence in the South to science and technology. It was in accord- 
ance with the history of science the world over and with the 
laws of its development in all countries. Up to fifty years ago, 
we had all the science, or more, than we could use. We were 
engaged in getting out raw material, in “skinning” the soil of 
its fertility, in cutting down our forests, and in working a few 
surface mines of mineral wealth. England, Germany, and 
France supplied us at first with our science, and England or 
New England with all our technical experts. 

A young people always view their raw material as their 
chief source of wealth, but they are often too ready to barter it 
for a mere mess of pottage. When they become older, they 
discover that it is not upon this alone, but upon the culture of 
the scientific intellect, that permanent prosperity depends. 

England was not a manufacturing nation until the Eliza- 
bethan age. Though coal, iron, and wood were found in abund- 
ance in the reign of the Plantagenets, they produced little 
prosperity. Their home-grown wool was sent to Flanders to be 
manufactured and turned into cloth. Spain, which had fallen 
heir to Arabian science, was the greatest manufacturing coun- 
try of those days. When the Moors were banished and the poli- 
tical crimes of Spain led to its destruction as a nation, England 
took its position as the leading industrial nation of the world. 
The invasion of the low countries by Philip II drove the Flemish 
manufacturers, as the French persecution drove the Huguenots, 
to England, and they introduced the industries of cotton, wool, 
and silk in that country. In none of these countries was science 
a subject of study at this time. 

The acquisition of wealth must precede the cultivation of 
science. Technical skill is needed to utilize the raw material to 
the best advantage. The time comes, however, in the history 
of every nation, when it must educate its people in science and 
train them in manufactures and industries, or it will go down. 
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This higher scientific education is the forerunner of higher 
prosperity, and the nation which fails to develop the intellec- 
tual faculty for production must degenerate, for it can not 
stand still. 

In society, as in biology, there are three states. In the first, 
the state of primal equilibrium, things grow neither better nor 
worse; the second is the state of evolution or development, 
during which animals and plants adapt themselves to their 
environments and take on new characteristics; the third is that 
of degeneration, when they first stand still, then decay, and so 
go back to the earth from which they sprang. The same is true 
of nations. A Nation may remain in equilibrium for a brief 
time in the early stage of its history, but it is impossikle to hold 
its forces in balance when its environment is constantly chang- 
ing. To stand still then is to die. The life of a people, indus- 
trially, is science. We must feed its fountains and keep them 
pure or growth will cease, industry will fall and the nation will 
die. Our southland stands at the beginning of the second state. 
We have lived as long as we can upon the bounties of nature and 
have reached that point at which we must study science, learn 
the arts, use our material resources and accumulate wealth, or 
else fall behind and go down. 

The study of science and the application of science always 
have gone and always must go hand in hand. As a matter of 
fact, discoverers and appliers of science are often combined in 
the same person. The interests of pure science and of tech- 
nology are largely identical; and science can not take a step 
forward without opening new fields for industry. New truth 
in science always leads to new developments in industry. Hence 
we must thave the inventor as well as the investigator. So, on 
the other hand, every advance of industry facilitates the experi- 
mental investigation upon which the growth of pure science 
depends. Recall, for example, how the glass industry has pro- 
moted the progress of chemistry, and how the electrical indus- 
try has in our own time aided physics and mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

Pure science and technology can not be separated. If there 
is any difference the history of technical development is the 
older of the two. Civilization began with man as a tool-making 
animal. It has grown with man as a machine-making being. 
It is not the classics or philosophy that alone makes people 
strong; else India might have been the ruling nation of the 
world and England its province, instead of the reverse. Histori- 
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cally, technical progress did not follow the growth of science. 
but preceded it. Mining developed geology. Fisheries led to 
biology. If civilization owes so much to technical knowledge, 
why, then, does not that knowledge form a part of our higher 
education? It should and must, if we would keep step with the 
progress of the world. 

Southern scholars have a profound respect for the opinions 
of that wonderful scholar and soldier, Robert Edmund Lee. It 
is not generally known that General Lee was a great believer 
in scientific and technical education. Professor Edward 5. 
Joynes, who was a member of General Lee’s faculty at Washing- 
ton College, writes: 

“General Lee’s plans for the development of Washington Col- 
lege were not simply progressive; they were distinct and defin- 
ite. He aimed to inake this college represent at once the wants 
and the genius of the country. He fully realized the needs of 
the present age, and he desired to adapt the education of the 
people to their condition and their destiny. He was the ardent 
advocate of complete classical and literary culture. Under his 
influence, the classical and literary schools of the college were 
fully sustained. Yet he recognized the fact that material well- 
being is, for a people, a condition of all high civilization, and 
therefore, though utterly out of sympathy with the modern 
advocates of materialistic education, he sought to provide all 
the means for the development of science, and for its practical! 
applications.” 
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A PLEA FOR THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


By Hon. Srpnrey Srory, 


New Orleans 


MONG the topics of public interest none can claim a 

greater national importance than that of the Nicaragua 

Canal. For more than a century this question has been 

before the American people. Its agitation dates back as far as 

1797, but never assumed any definite shape until the adminis- 

tration of Zachariah Taylor. At that time California was ceded 

to the United States by Mexico and the statesmanship of that 

period was not long in determining that with an extended coast 

line on the Pacific ocean, an Isthmian passage was an imperative 
necessity. 

Half a century has elapsed and we are only on the 
threshold of the accomplishment of this great achievement. 
There are two causes that have operated to thwart, delay and 
prevent the materialization of this great project. These two 
causes are the crafty opposition of Great Britain and the mis- 
guided antagonism of the American Trans-Continental Rail- 
roads. 

Turn the calcium light of history upon the first and apply 
common sense reasoning and logic to the second and the indict- 
ment is sustained. 

The study of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty reveals the fact that 
no later than six days after the cession by Mexico of California 
to the United States Great Britain forcibly took possession of 
the mouth of the San Juan river, the Atlantic terminus of a 
canal via the Nicaragua route. This action led to the long 
diplomatic wrangle, which came very near resulting in war be- 
tween the two countries and whick resulted in the forcing of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, recently abrogated by the substitu- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

But the people of America have come to the determined 
conclusion that treaty or no treaty the Nicaragua Canal must 
be built, built with American money, by American skill and 
ingenuity and controlled in peace or war by the United States. 

No European nation will be asked for its gracious consent. 
We are able to guarantee its neutrality and impartiality in 
time of peace and if this country ever becomes involved in war 
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with any power you may rest assured America will not throw it 
open to her enemies. The diplomatic intrigues of England, who 
is keenly alive to the menace which a short open sea route, 
under American control, would be to her commercial supremacy 
on the high seas, will no longer delude the American people. 

The other most potent opposition to the enterprise has been 
from the representatives of great capital, invested in trans- 
continental railroads, who have strenuously fought the building 
of the Nicaragua Canal, under the belief, one entirely erroneous, 
that great loss and injury would be inflicted on their interests 
by the construction of a short water route between the two 
oceans. That this has been a mistaken conception is now being 
realized as the very sagacious expression of opinion, recently 
given out by President Stuyvesant Fish of the Illinois Central 
railroad, on Canal building, conclusively demonstrates. 

Mr. Fish is on record as strongly supporting the construc- 
tion of short water routes, as being beneficial to railroads, in- 
stead of operating injuriously on their interests. Canals aid 
materially in building up sections and increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of populations, and thus they add to the freight 
and passage traftic of adjacent railroads, as was proven to be 
the case by the operations of the Sault Ste. Marie canal, and 
others which, connecting with the Great Lakes, have increased 
prodigiously the railroad traffic. It is now realized that the 
Nicaragua Canal will operate an immense benefit and not an 
injury to the trans-continental railroads. 

The Pacific coast is a great empire capable of supporting one 
hundred millions of people. Its soil and climate are admirable. 
Yet from San Diego to the line of British Columbia in the 
north and back to the towering Rockies, the population is still 
searce and scattered, for the reason that there has not been 
sufficient profit in agriculture or other pursuits, to attract suf- 
ficient settlers to build up the country. 

It was anticipated that the great gold discoveries of 1849 
would densely populate all that vast region, but communications 
have been too difficult, up to the present time, for any general 
expansion. With the opening of the Nicaragua Canal, a mighty 
change will be effected. The Pacific coast will undergo an im- 
mediate and rapid transformation and the increase of popula- 
tion, the springing up of the sea ports, for the vast Oriental 
trade between the United States, China, Japan and those other 
countries of the Pacific, which will ensue, the industrial life 
to be brought into being as a natural consequence, will all 
serve as the factors for an enormous increase in the business of 
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the railroads. The annual reports of several trans-continental 
iailroads show that their through business is less than ten per 
cent. of the entire business of the road, and that their profits 
are made on short ‘haul and not on freight carried from ocean 
to ocean. This has been the admirable and broad conception 
of the benefits to railroads of canal building by\ that very able 
railroad magnate, Stuyvesant Fish, as explained in his recent 
utterances. 

The Pacific States writes Mr. Warner Miller, in an article 
in the Forum, produce chiefly raw material, such as agricul- 
tural products, lumber and minerals. ‘They ship annually one 
million tons of wheat to Europe, and there compete with Russia, 
Argentina and India, all of which countries can put their wheat 
into Europe in less than one-fourth of the time required for a 
trip from San Francisco to Liverpool via the Horn, thereby 
coming into market first, after harvest, and saving largely in 
the cost of transportation, insurance and interest on capital 
invested. But for the wonderful productiveness of the Pacific 
Coast wheat fields, they would be absolutely unable to compete 
with the countries mentioned. The lumber trade from the 
forest of Oregon and Washington finds today an altogether in- 
sufficient market in Japan, Australia and the west coast of South 
America. The depletion of the white pine forest in the central 
west will soon create a great market in the East for that of the 

-acifie States, when the Canal will be built and the cost of 
transportation will leave a fair profit to the producer. 

The distance from New York to San Francisco by Cape Horn 
is 15,660 miles. By the Nicaragua route it will be 4,907 miles, 
« saving of 10,753 miles. The usual time for a sailing vessel to 
make this voyage is one hundred and twenty days. A modern 
freight-steamer would make it in twenty days or less through 
the Canal. This fact alone would be a sufficient reason for the 
construction of the Canal, if no other benefit were to be derived 
from it, as the Canal would undoubtedly create between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States a great com- 
merce which, unfortunately, does not exist today. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1870 gave to European 
commerce a great advantage over the United States in the trade 
of the Orient by lessening considerably the time and cost of 
transportation from European ports to ports in India, China, 
and Japan, while increasing at the same time the disadvantage 
of distance under which we labored before that Canal was con- 
structed, when the route for both European and American com- 
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merce was via Cape of Good Hope. For example, previous to 
the opening of the Suez Canal, the sailing distance from Liver- 
pool to Shanghai was 13,650 miles, and from New York to 
Shanghai 14,340 miles, a difference of 690 miles in favor of Liver- 
pool. ‘The building of the Suez Canal made the distance from 
Liverpool to Shanghai 10,330 miles, and from New York to 
Shanghai 12,360 miles, thus saving 3,320 miles for Liverpool and 
only 1,980 for New York. In other words, the advantage of 
Liverpool over New York was increased from 690 to 2,030 miles. 
Taking the average speed of a freight-steamer at 200 miles a 
day, this gives European ports an advantage over American 
ports, through the Suez Canal, of nearly seven days, plus the 
additional expense thereby resulting to the American merchant. 

Profiting by the great advantage, England has her merchant 
marine engaged in the trade of the Orient. In 1870 the num- 
ber of vessels passing through the Suez Canal were 488. In 
1888 they had increased to 2,283. In 1896 to 3,409. The English 
vessels using the Canal in 1888 were 547, in 1896, they were 2,162, 
cut of a total of 3,409, and of this traffic only five were Ameri- 
can. Indeed, we had paid little heed to the disadvantages that 
American commerce is under in the East, exporting mostly 
tood and agricultural products to Europe. But the manufactur- 
ing industries of this country have increased enormously and 
the present development of the vast coal and iron regions of 
the South promises still greater expansion in the near future 
of the products of American mills and looms, for cheap fuel is 
the stimulus of manufacture. 

Profitable markets in foreign lands is therefore a necessity, 
for the rapid growth of this country, and nowhere will we find 
them more abundant than in the Pacific. Competing with 
England, Germany and France, we must find a shorter and 
cheaper route to the markets of the Orient than theirs, through 
the Suez Canal, which can only be done by the construction of 
the Nicaraguan route. 

Then all the ports of the Atlantic coast of the United States 
will be nearer to Japan and the eastern coast of China, and to 
the numberless islands of the Pacific, than Liverpool or any 
European continental city or country. Today American com- 
merce labors under the tremendous disadvantages of 2,030 miles 
to Shanghai, as compared with that of Liverpool, a difference 
of seven days navigation by steam. By the Nicaragua Canal 
route an advantage of 118 miles will belong to us. From Liver- 
pool to Yokohama, by the Suez route is 11,030 miles. From 
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New York to Yokohama by the Nicaragua route it will only be 
9,220 miles, while from the seaports of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf states, it will be immensely less. This difference is suili- 
cient to give American commerce substantial control of the 
trade with Japan and of all the ports and countries of the 
Orient. More than seven hundred millions of people live in 
countries bordering on the Pacific ocean, and the time has come 
in spite of recent difficulties, when China, with its teeming 
populations, is to be fully opened to the commerce of the world. 

It has been demonstrated how the Pacific states will develop 
by reason of the Nicaragua Canal and how the trade and indus- 
trial life of New York and the Eastern Atlantic states will like- 
wise draw immense commercial advantages from the opening 
of that short all-water route, while from a military standpoint, 
and because it will be the key of the Pacific, it is an absolute 
and most imperious necessity, as recent events have proven, 
and as the perilous trip of the Oregon around Cape Horn demon- 
strated. It is of keen interest to see how its construction wil! 
affect the commercial life and development of the Southern 
states, those on the Atlantic seaboard and those of the Gulf. 
Lying comparatively close to the Canal, all the cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard, Baltimore, Newport News, Charleston, anc 
Savannah will expand into important seaports, while New Or- 
leans, 700 miles nearer the eastern terminus of the Canal than 
New York and the Gulf coast cities, will control untold advant- 
ages. 

The great staple of the South is cotton, and the enormous 
development of the cotton milling industry in the South of re- 
cent years, demonstrates beyond peradventure that within the 
radius of the cotton belt region will eventually locate the bulk 
of the cotton manufacturing of this country. This is the logi- 
cal sequence of events for the South possesses those advantages 
which make successful manufacture, close proximity to the raw 
material, cheap fuel, water power and abundance of contented 
labor, and a suitable climate. 

The question of finding profitable markets for American 
cotton goods is one of supreme moment. It is right here that 
the Nicaragua Canal opens up possibilities so vast and so allur- 
ing that the mind pauses almost staggered before their con- 
templation. 

“The development of the resources of the United States,” 
writes that able Chinese diplomatist, Hon. Wu Ting Fang, in 
a recent article. “by the use of machinery and by the combina- 
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tion of capital, has now reached a crucial period. The produc- 
tive power of the country increases faster than its capacity for 
consumption, and the demand of a population of 75,000,000 is 
no sooner felt than supplied. There is constant danger of over- 
production under these circumstances, it is imperative for the 
producer and manufacturer of the United States, to find an out- 
let for their products and goods, in foreign markets. Whither 
shall they turn? On the other side of the Pacific lies the vast 
empire of China, which in extent of territory and diversity of 
population, exceeds the whole of Europe. ‘The province of 
Szechuen can muster more able-bodied men than the German 
empire. 

“The province of Shantung can boast of as many native 
sons as France. Scatter all the inhabitants of Costa Rica or 
Nicaragua in Canton, and they would be lost in the city’s surging 
throngs. Transport all the people of Chili into China and they 
will only fill a city of the first class. China has her teeming 
millions to feed and clothe. Many of these supplies will now 
come from the outside. The share furnished by the United 
States last year was much larger than ever before, but could be 
immensely increased. According to the Statistics of the Ameri- 
can Government China in 1899 took American goods to the value 
of $14,437,422, of which amount $9,844,565 was paid for cotton 
goods. 

“All the European countries combined bought only $1,484,363 
worth of American cotton manufactures during that same 
period. The amount of cotton goods purchased by the Central 
American states was $737,259. By the South American coun- 
tries, $2,713,967. It thus appears that China is the largest pur- 
chaser of American cotton goods. Cotton cloth has a wide and 
increasing range of uses in all parts of the vast Chinese Em- 
pire, and it is almost impossible that the supply will ever equal 
the demand.” 

What is true of cotton goods in China is equally the case in 
tiourishing and progressive Japan and of all the tropical coun- 
tries of the far East, teeming with dense population. Some 
conception therefore can be had of the magnificent markets 
which the Nicaragua Canal will open for the cotton industry 
of the country. That the American merchant marine will ac- 
quire a tremendous growth in consequence none may doubt 
and will be restored to the commanding position it once occu- 
pied, and the two hundred millions of dollars paid to foreign 
bottoms to carry American products, will be retained in this 
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country to add to our general prosperity. Southern iron and 
coal are also destined to play a mighty part in the world’s com- 
merce and for the iron and great steel industry now developing 
so rapidly in Alabama, the Nicaragua Canal will open up endless 
routes to successful markets. Even now Alabama is shipping 
pig iron and steel to Japan as well as to European countries. 

With the construction of the Canal now being built, to con- 
uect the great Birmingham coal and iron region by an all-water 
route, with the Gulf and thence through the Nicaragua Canal 
out into the Pacific, southern iron and steel, cheaply manu- 
factured, because of an easy command of cheap coal, need fear 
no competition in the vast regions of the eastern countries. 

Again, the port of New Orleans, already the debauchee of 
a great and growing volume of trade from the northwest, will 
serve their purpose of an unrivaled distributing point for their 
grain and manufactured goods to novel markets along the Pa- 
cific coast of the Americas and on the Continents and islands of 
the Pacific. 

The return trade which will be brought to this country, 
notably from China and Japan will assume equally vast propor- 
tions, and it may not be doubted ‘that there is no factor in the 
commercial life of the world of such supreme importance as 
the prompt construction of this great inter-oceanic route. 

Let the Congress act and speedily and we shall soon feel the 
flow of a rapid increasing prosperity pulsating through every 
channel of trade. It requires no prophetic eye to picture in the 
years to come the world’s commerce flowing backward and for- 
ward through the Nicaragua Canal, paying tribute to American 
thrift, skill and enterprise, with the American shipping re- 
stored to her pristine glory and the American flag kissing the 
sunshine on every sea and carrying liberty and freedom to the 
oppressed and benighted nations of the earth. 





PROFIT SHARING AT FALL RIVER 


By Gro. A. CHACE 


tors of the Bourne Mills voted in a generous moment 
to try an experiment in profit sharing. For two years 
or more the business had proven profitable, handsome dividends 
had been paid to the stockholders, and the directors hit upon 
this scheme to express their good-will towards their employes 
with some hope that it might result in mutual benefit. The 
action was not taken without due deliberation. ‘The idea had 
been under consideration perhaps a year. The president, Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne, who held over hali the capital stock, favored 
it from the first. Although seventy-nine years old at the time, 
he had the clearest head among us, and, upon this subject, was 
fortified by years of experience as a whaling merchant, in which 
business it had long been a custom to offer a lay, or share of 
the profits, to the men who shipped for a whaling voyage. Mr. 
Bourne died about a month after our experiment began, and we 
shall never know what other plans for the advancement of the 
employes of this corporation he would have set forward if he 
had lived till this time. Ample time was allowed for the matter 
to become familiar to each member of the board. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale and Carroll D. Wright, with others, were consulted. 
A copy of Dr. Hale’s little book, “How They Lived in Hampton,” 
was presented to each director, and some of them read it 
through twice. In the midst of the discussion, Mr. Gilman pub- 
lished his treatise on “Profit-Sharing.” and this book was taken 
into the board meeting to be read and freely criticized. Mr. 
Gilman himself has taken a cordial interest in our experiment, 
and has put himself to a good deal of pains to give us assistance 
at various times. 
The first trial was limited to six months, beginning July 
1, 1889. The board has always been conservative and cautious 
in this respect, it was only after the seventh trial that it ven- 
tured to pass a vote to continue profit sharing a full year, and 
during the first eight years it was favorably passed upon twelve 
times. 


N EARLY twelve years ago, in May, 1889, the board of direc- 


There is some disadvantage in a short term in profit sharing. 
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if it had been known at the start that the project would be 
continued, it might have been wiser to have planned a scheme 
to cover a long period; and thus have saved a large dividend. 
That, I believe, is the most approved theory of profit sharing 
from the employer's standpoint. Still, to the prudent employe, 
there is something to be said in favor of the short term—the 
money is actually in hand and may be saved or spent at pleas- 
ure; and, really, a habit of voluntary saving is worth more than 
a sum of money saved for one’s benefit. To promote this habit 
of voluntary saving, an Employes’ Saving Fund account was 
opened in 1891, under the authority of the board of directors, 
the object of which was to foster the habit of saving smali sums 
with the intention that any sum of five dollars or more would 
be transferred to a savings bank at the convenience or desire 
of the depositor; any amount from five cents to fifty dollars was 
accepted, no one’s deposit being allowed to exceed one hundred 
dollars, however; the account was closed in 1896, for private 
reasons; there had been 2,819 deposits amounting to $9,937.28. 
We have reason to hope that some portion of this sum of money 
was saved because of the opportunity offered, and we trust that 
many have snug deposits in the savings banks through this 
fund, and the extra money received in profit sharing. 

In my letter to employes July 1, 1889, I explained briefly 
the principles of our plan of profit sharing, which are very 
simple and easy to understand, the essential points being that 
every employe,—man, woman or child,—who continues faith- 
fully at work during any term, is entitled to a share of the 
profits; that the employe shall share in proportion to the divi- 
dends declared and paid to the stockholders, and that the share 
shall be a dividend upon the wages earned during the specified 
term. Our plan capitalizes their interest in the Bourne Mills 
at the most they can earn during a term of six months; a rate 
of dividend is calculated by dividing a certain percentage (not 
less than six nor more than ten per cent.) of the amount paid 
to the stockholders by the total wages, and then the amount 
of each individual’s wages is multiplied by this rate for each 
one’s share, or “divvy,” as it has been named. It was estimated 
that this divvy might amount to a little over two and a half 
per cent. of the wages, while it was explained that the average 
dividend of all the savings banks of Massachusetts the previous 
five years was a little over two per cent. (2.055) semi-annually. 
The following is the list of dividends actually paid: 
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A comparison shows that the average pay of all employes 
on the pay rolls is ten per cent. greater than it was in 1889 just 
before the beginning of profit sharing, notwithstanding the 
standard price of wages except mule spinning was higher then 
than now, and the mills were running sixty hours a week as 
compared with fifty-eight hours now. ‘The price of weaving 
was five and five-ninths per cent. higher then, yet the pay rolls 
show that the weavers earn on the average twelve per cent. 
more than in 1889, and if we add the difference in the standard 
price of weaving and the difference in time to actual wages the 
whole gain amounts to twenty-one per cent. The average pay 
of the mule spinners does not vary one per cent., so that the 
improvement in that department hardly overcomes the differ- 
ence in the running time per week of over three per cent. In 
no department has profit sharing been better appreciated per- 
haps than in the mule room; but, under the discipline of the 
union and the perfection of the mule itself, the limit was al- 
ready reached. No reasonable employer can ask more of an 
employe who is doing the best he can than that he keep it up— 
that is enough. The very perfection of the mule as a producer 
of good yarn may be the reason why so many employers are 
throwing it out to make room for the more progressive and 
improvable spinning frame. <A peculiar circumstance is found 
in the further comparison, namely, the average “highest pay” 
in the weaving department in 1889 is ten per cent. more, and 
the highest pay of the spinners is three per cent. more. This 
would suggest, perhaps, that profit sharing like the trades’ 
union, benefits the average workman more than one of excep- 
tional skill, or ability. All this may be accidental, however, 
and in fact, it adds so much more to the importance of the aver- 
age all round increase of ten per cent. in actual wages. 

In addition to twenty-two per cent. in dividends, and an 
average gain of ten per cent. in actual wages, employes have 
had the opportunity for almost constant employment, which 
may be regarded as really the greatest advantage of all. In- 
cluding the lockout of 1894 (for no fault of employes), and the 
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vacations of 1590, 1593, 1895 and 1596, the combined stoppings 
of the Bourne Mills for all causes since the introduction of profit 
sharing amount to three per cent. of the maximum full time. 
It is estimated that the loss through stoppings of the mills of 
Fall River within the last eight years, from various causes, such 
as accidents, change of machinery, strikes, lockouts, and usual 
curtailments, has been more than eight millions of dollars, or 
twenty-eight per cent. of the assessors’ valuation of the mills, 
or thirty-two per cent. of the capital, without reckoning the 
loss of profits into the account. More than half of this great 
loss has fallen upon the employes in deprivation of wages. 

The one objection seriously offered to the practice of profit 
sharing is that when business is poor the employes cannot be 
asked to share the losses; while, as a matter of fact, practical 
experience in the cotton industry imposes not only the first but 
the heaviest losses upon them. 

A further advantage may be mentioned which has come to 
our employes through their co-operation one with another and 
all together, satisfaction in their work. This may not be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents though it oftentimes is really worth 
more than money. 

Some of the readers of Our Day will be interested in the 
question, does profit sharing pay the employer? In November, 
1895, when a ballot was taken upon the question, Is it expedi- 
ent that this corporation continue profit sharing? one con- 
scientious employe voted in the negative because he received the 
impression that it was not beneficial to the stockholders. When 
it was first introduced business was so prosperous that perhaps 
less thought was given to economy than has become absolutely 
necessary since. The period covered by our experiment includes 
some years of the greatest depression known in the history of 
the cotton industry in this country. The value of our product, 
for instance, as sold in 1889, was sixty-one per cent. greater 
than the larger product as sold in 1897, and you will readily see 
that every point of economy ‘has to be carefully studied now. 
Some one has said that ten years ago the profits of business were 
in the goods while today they are in the methods. The recent 
textile exhibit in this city was a revelation and surprise to all 
in the matter of the great variety of ways and methods which 
our managers have found to cater 'to the trade. Success depends 
as never before upon a great many little things. Profit sharing 
counts upon the help which employes can easily give in small 
ways. 
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Upon the average, human nature is disposed to be just and 
fair, and upon that proposition the board of directors has taken 
the chance in offering our employes a share of the profits. Thus 
far the record has seemed to indicate that no mistake has been 
made. The plan may be abandoned at the end of the next six 
months or it may be continued for years to come, all depends 
upon the results. A small margin upon either side of the nar- 
row line dividing success and failure makes one or the other. 
All the machinery of the savings banks of Massachusetts pro- 
duces only about two per cent. semi-annually, and the commis- 
sioners look upon anything much above that rate as unsafe. Tf 
the belts are allowed to run three minutes an hour on the loose 
pulleys in a cotton factory it means a loss of five per cent. of 
production, and consequently five per cent. of wages. So a 
number of little things better attended to under a system of 
profit sharing makes it profitable to the employer. 

There is another effect of some consequence to the company 
which is something like the influence of success itself; as we 
often hear, nothing succeeds like success. The esprit de corps 
which tends to keep belts on fast pulleys in the mill spurs the 
management to keep alert in the general conduct of the busi- 
ness. The sharing of profits stirs up the ambition to make 
profits to share, as the payment of dividends stimulates the 
earning of dividends. The other advantages to the company 
come under the form of better discipline, punctuality, care of 
machinery, cleanliness, economy of waste, taking an interest 
in the success and prosperity of the Bourne Mills, and the spirit 
of co-operation which have characterized the behavior of em- 
ployes to such a degree as to lead to the continuance of profit 
sharing up to this time. 
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MORAL TRIUMPHS OF A CENTURY 


By Newett Dwicut HILtis 


ripe cherries of June or July is not so great as the differ- 
ence between the condition of society in 1800 and the 
year 1900. 

At the beginning of our century white slaves walked 
through the streets of New York and Philadelphia with the 
initial of the owner branded upon the man’s forehead. A Phil- 
adelphia paper of 1754 advertises for ‘one Robert Cox, 25 years 
old, speaks Oxfordshire English and had a steel collar around 
his neck.” In October, 1807, a man announced an auction sale, 
and included his wife among the list of chattels he disposed of. 
She brought 20 guineas and was delivered in a halter. 

Even in England the law that provided for the flogging of 
women at the tail of a cart through the streets was not abol- 
ished until 1820. 

A century ago there were scores of orphan children between 
6 and 12 years of age who were sold or farmed out to masters 
who used them as chimney sweeps or imprisoned them in coal 
mines, and the story of these imprisoned orphan children, in 
the early part of this century, is one of the blackest pages in 
history. : 

Much is said today about the increase of intemperance. As 
a matter of fact, by way of contrast, intemperance is unknown 
today. President John Adams was one of the early supporters 
of the temperance movement for reform, but incidentally he 
tells us that it was his lifelong custom to drink one large tank- 
aid of hard cider every morning the first thing when he waked. 
Speaking of a dinner to which he was invited in New York, he 
tells us that ten kinds of wine were served at the table, besides 
beer, porter, brandy and whisky. Strong liquors were upon the 
table of the clergymen, the college professors, the jurists, alike. 

Dr. Chambers of Philadelphia tells us how he came to origi- 
nate a temperance movement in his Presbyterian church. In 
eonnection with a funeral it was a universal custom to serve 
cider, brandy, wine, punch and whisky before the funeral ser- 
mon began. One day when a prominent church official died and 
the Presbyterian officers were pallbearers, when they reached the 
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grave the elders were all drunk and unable to manage the coffin 
as it was let down into the gave. The next Sunday morning he 
announced from the pulpit that he would never again perform 
a funeral service where liquor was served, and he finally abolish- 
ed the strong drinks from his parish. 

On Oct. 31, 1826, the Mendon association of Rhode Island 
voted “that it be the rule of this association that no ardent spir- 
its be presented at their meetings.” The origin of the vote grew 
out of the fact that the day before the Rev. James O. Barney 
went to Providence to procure his liquors, he being the chair- 
man of the committee on home missions and whiskies. Having 
purchased the wines, in anticipation of the meeting of Congre- 
gationalist clergymen, he drove out of the city hurriedly. After 
crossing a bridge he was startled by the laughter of some men 
and boys. Looking behind him, lo! fragments of jugs, demi- 
johns and bottles were dancing in and out of the basket, and 
a ruby stream of wines, brandies and cordials was allaying the 
thirst of the dusty street. As it was late on Saturday night and 
he could not take the time to return, he stated the calamity to 
the venerable body of clergymen when they assembled, and the 
association voted that hereafter no ardent spirits be presented 
at their meetings. 

Today it seems well-nigh incredible that theological semi- 
naries like Princeton and colleges like Yale and some of the 
more important churches of the country used ‘the lottery and 
asked the state for special gambling privileges to raise money 
for an endowment for new buildings. 

Today men say much about the “good old times.” A more 
accurate statement would be “the bad old times and the good 
new times.” 

Not long ago I took occasion to say in an article in The 
Chicago Record, that the gains in the church membership have 
been even more striking than the gains in morals. In 1800 there 
was one church member to fourteen inhabitants; in 1850 one 
church member to six inhabitants; in 1900 one church member 
to four inhabitants. 

The great exponent of infidelity in 1810 prophesied that in 
two generations the Bible would be covered with dust and found 
cnly on the top shelf of old libraries, and that the churches 
would be locked up and used as storehouses and barns. Recent- 
ly the editor of a literary magazine went to the greatest depart- 
ment store in our country to find what was the most popular 
novel and book of the age. He found one novel that had sold 
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200,000 copies in a single year and another that had sold 250,000 
copies. “But,” said the gentleman in charge of the book de- 
partment, “this is not the most popular book of the time. The 
most popular book of the day is the Bible. We sell two copies 
of the Bible bound in Morocco at a high price to every one copy 
of this novel that has reached 300,000 copies. 

As a matter of fact, in England and the United States sev- 
eral million copies of the Bible in very expensive forms are sold, 
as over against 300,000 copies of the most popular novel of the 
year, while some twenty millions of copies of the Bible in whole 
or in part, were, it is believed, distributed through the world 
in 450 dialects and languages. 

Even more significant is the gain of Christianity in its hold 
upon the educated classes. 

In 1801 President Dwight of Yale college noted the fact that 
only two students were willing to remain after the sermon in 
the college chapel to celebrate the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. Recently in the same college a canvass showed over 
sixty per cent. of the students members of some evangelical 
chureh. Lord Bacon once said that if he knew what the edu- 
cated young men of one generation were thinking about he 
could foretell the events of the next generation. No matter 
what the young men in our colleges and universities think about 
social truth and economic truth and financial truth, one thine 
is certain, we know what they think about moral and religious 
truth. 

And we know that Christianity is to make immeasurable 
gains during the next generation. Indeed, if the rate of prog- 
ress that has characterized the church from 1850 to 1890 contin- 
ues for another century, 1,200,000,000 of people will be profess- 
edly Christian, and the Divine Carpenter will be seated upon all 
the great thrones of the world. 

From the view point of philosophy doubtless the great bat- 
tle of the church during the last century has been concerning 
the new theory of evolution. 

The old thought was that God made the world in six days 
and that man’s career had been limited to about six thousand 
years. After the creation the Infinite God retired from the 
scene only to return at long intervals through special interven- 
tions called miracles and revelations. 

Then came the new seminal theory of evolution. This re- 
presented the world as beginning in a fire mist that slowly 
cooled and put on a decent crust. This crust moved up toward 
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the vegetable, the vegetable became animal, the animal became 
the lower man, the lower man climbs to the man intellectual 
and spiritual while at death the natural man drops the body and 
climbs from height to height in the realm immortal. The battle 
between the theologians and the scientist was fierce and long. 
At first the scientist claimed that he needed only Matter and 
Force (spelled with a capital “M’ and a capital “F’’) in order 
to create the universe and explain all the facts of nature and 
life. The theologian, on the other hand, affirmed that the new 
science was atheistic and destructive to faith and morals. 

Meanwhile, as time has gone on, both parties have shifted 
their positions. Today the leading scientists, both in Great 
Britain and the United States, affirm that there is no theory of 
evolution that does not require an Infinite God to make it work- 
able, while the. theologians have also moved toward the scien- 
tists. 

God did not create the world, but is creating the world. 
What God was He is; what He said He says; what He did He 
does. The world Creator is also man’s Father, and all the as- 
cending series of disclosures that begins in a revelation of pow- 
er in nature ends with its climax in the revelation of God’s heart 
and dispositional qualities and His divine government as pre- 
sented in the life, teachings and death of Jesus Christ. 

In general, the gains with respect to liberty, toleration and 
charity have been not less significant. Doubtless men are inter- 
ested less and less in the creeds and dogma, but more and more 
in religion, in the realm of personal and social life. 

Men have learned to distinguish between the truth of God, 
which is eternal, and the creed of man, which is flexible and 
changing, as man himself grows and changes. For God’s truth 
is independent of man’s reason. The church does not make re- 
ligion or create the facts called God, providence, conscience, 
death, immortality. The miner's pick does not create the gold, 
it uncovers the gold. Newton's “Principia” does not create 
gravity, it registers a pre-existing force. The philosopher has 
recently discovered a new element called argon, but the argon 
existed from the morning of creation. Moses did not create 
the principles of the ten commandments. From the beginning 
of time it was wrong to kill and steal, and Moses registered an 
eternal fact. 

Men have learned at last not simply fidelity to conviction 
and the importance of right thinking in order to right living, 
but also “unity in essentials, liberty in non-essentials and in all 
things charity.” 
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CANDY, ITS USE AND ABUSE 


By Cyrus HoLpRIDGE 


which does not carry as a part of its display stock, a 

quantity of candy, good, bad and indifferent. In the 
town or city a candy store is easier to find than a meat shop, 
and even here the grocery store is also expected to carry the 
different grades. If we had the sum total of all the pennies 
spent for candy in a year we should find that it mounted up into 
the millions of dollars. The majority of people are constantly 
buying more or less of it, even after reaching mature years. So 
strong is the demand for it, and so highly recommended, that 
the principal armies of the world are now being supplied with 
candy as a regular ration on the ground that it produces force, 
heat and fattening to a remarkable degree. 

But there are two sides to the candy question. The best 
grades of candy taken in moderation in connection with the 
regular meal have all the elements of the best food agents. 
Taken irregularly, and especially the cheaper grades, as is 
usually the case, and nothing is more harmful to the digestive 
apparatus. 

It was my privilege three or four years ago to visit a candy 
factory from cellar to garret. It was not a factory which sup- 
plied a brand of candy of national fame. It supplied the better 
grades of cheap candies. The owner who showed me up and 
around on the different floors frankly admitted that he would 
like to make the best grades, but he found the demand was for 
bulk rather than quality, and that he knew of only two or three 
eandy concerns which could afford to devote their interests to 
the manufacture of the best candy. 

“What did I see?” you ask. Glucose and acids. Glucose is 
cheap. It is clean. It makes good looking candy and it makes 
bulky candy. It is hard on the teeth and harder on the stomach. 
It really needs sweetening to make it actually sweet, but when 
it is sent through all the various processes, flavored with ex- 
tracts and colored with acids, rolled and pressed and highly 
polished with the different liquid preparations it looks so tempt- 
ing few care to resist it. Before glucose came, when candy was 
made from cane sugar and the syrups it was not so harmful as 
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much of it is today, but even then the highly colored was as 
harmful as that today. 

If many makers of cheap chocolate candy were asked what 
the chocolate was made of, it is doubtful if they would care to 
say. The adulterations in the manufacture of candy are proba- 
bly more numerous than in any other product. If a national 
health commission was given power to act there is little doubt 
but that three-fourths of the candy factories would either be 
abolished or forced to overhaul their entire plant and radically 
change their methods. 

Dr. Ernest B. Smith, chief resident physician at the Chil- 
dren’s Homeopathic Hospital in Philadelphia, in an interview, 
said: 

“The use of candy is generally injurious to children, whereas 
sugar in moderation is an excellent article of diet, producing 
force, heat and fattening, yet when given to children in the 
form of candy it is frequently adulterated. It is generally used 
to excess, when it will destroy the teeth, give rise to flatulent 
dyspepsia, acute gastritis and disorders of assimilation and nu- 
trition, as well as lay the foundation for chronic gastritis, gas- 
tric dilation, gout, rheumatism and disorders of the kidneys. 
Hence, by denying the child this pleasant condiment we will not 
only save many cases of suffering during childhood, but prevent 
to a certain extent the more serious and dangerous diseases 
of adult life.” 

No sensible physician will say that candy is absolutely harm- 
ful. A little pure candy eaten at the proper time will not hurt 
any one, provided, of course, a person is in good health. But the 
average child defies all rules in his reckless indulgence. He 
overloads the stomach between meals, when the system should 
be supplied with good, substantial food, and at meal time has 
an appetite only for pastry and desserts of various kinds. Of 
course, there are instances where children are naturally deli- 
cate, but there are quite as many in which this condition has 
been brought about wholly by filling their stomachs with sweet- 
meats. 

Candy eaten on an empty stomach injures the digestive 
organs; it hinders the natural growth of the body, stunts the 
appetite and decays the teeth. It is injurious in a number of 
ways that are never considered and is responsible for many of 
the ills contracted by children. 
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MEAT SHOPS OF BUENOS AYRES 
By B. W. Snow 


HOPPING for the family table in a Buenos Ayres public 
meat market would drive an American housewife to des- 
pair. First, the quality on sale, despite Argentina’s great 

reputation as a cattle country, is poor compared with what she 
f:uds in our markets, and, further, it is not cut up so as to bring 
out the steaks, ribs, loins and other cuts with which she is fa- 
miliar. Beef is not sold by weight, nor is there any fixed price 
for any given unit, though hearts, kidneys, tongues and tails 
are sold by weight. It is sold purely by the eye, a matter of 
guesswork, and the trade depends upon barter between the sel- 
ler and his customer. The buyer announces that he wants a 
beef to a certain value and he and the butcher then haggle un- 
til they reach a mutual agreement as to the size of the piece 
to be given, the size being purely a matter determined by the 
eye. 

This style of trading results in peculiar customs. The 
butcher buys ‘his carcass from the slaughterer at an agreed 
price without regard to weight. He then splits the carcass from 
tail to neck and cuts out the hindquarters, leaving as much 
flank on the original piece as possible. The meat from the hind- 
quarter is sliced from the bones in chunks instead of being cut 
across the grain and through the bone. These chunks of meat 
are sold a little dearer than the rest. It is his business to make 
his meat look as large as posible in order to aid in deceiving 
the eyes of the purchaser, and to do this he hangs the two 
halves of the animal upon a specially prepared rack in his stall, 
and then by inserting hooks having a ring at one end into the 
meat from top to bottom he passes a heavy leather strap 
through the rings and proceeds to stretch out the meat for all 
the world like tight lacing of a pair of corsets, lacing the two 
sides together. As the thick portion of the carcass containing 
the divided backbone is fastened securely at the sides of his 
rack, he thus stretches his tough and stringy meat until it is 
pulled thin enough in places to show the light through. 

When an agreement is reached with the customer as to the 
size of the piece to be given for the money offered, the butcher 
literally sells him the meat by the yard, commencing at the 
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backbone and cutting clear across the side, so that the customer 
may get a string of meat two yards or more long, perhaps only 
a couple of inches wide, and containing in the single piece a 
little of the tenderloin, a rib, and a long strip of flank. Appar- 
ently the customer looks upon meat as meat, without regard to 
the cut from which it comes, though as a matter of fact there 
is a little difference in the superficial area of meat given, ac- 
cording to the portion of the carcass from which it is cut. 

Needless to say, steaks and roasts do not figure in the bill 
of fare of the poorer classes. who buy in these public markets, 
the meat almost invariably being bought to boil with vegeta- 
bles. As a matter of fact, when the guesswork is reduced to 
definite units of weight and price, the price for the better por- 
tions of the carcass is about 85 cents paper a kilo, or about 9 
cents gold a pound. The prevailing gold prices for other meats 
are about as follows: Veal, 71, cents a pound; pork, § cents; 
nveef tongues, 8 cents each, and sheep tongues 12 cents a dozen. 
In comparison with wages prevailing in Buenos Ayres these 
prices make the cost of living very high. 
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EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL TOPICS 


PERILS IN NEW POLICIES 
By Ex-PreEsiIpENT BENJAMIN HARRISON 


[In an address delivered before the students of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Ex-President Harrison made perhaps the 
clearest and most decisive statements which have thus far been 
uttered in regard to territorial expansion.—Editor.] 


E are now having it dinned into our ears that expan- 

W sion is the law of life, and that expansion is not prac- 

ticable if the Constitution is to go with the flag. 

Lord Salisbury, some years ago, stated this supposed law of na- 

tional life. In a recent address, Mr. James Bryce says, by way 
of comment: 

“He thinks it like a bicycle, which must fall when itcomesto 
a standstill. It is an awkward result of this doctrine that when 
there is no more room for expansion, and a time must come, 
perhaps soon, when there will be no more room, the empire will 
begin to decline.” 

If Great Britain, with her accepted methods of territorial 
growth, finds the problem of growth by expansion increasingly 
hard, it will be harder for us, for we are fettered by our tradi- 
tions as to popular rights, at least—if not by our Constitution. 

But expansion is not necessarily of a healthy sort; it may 
be dropsical. If judgment is passed now, the attempted con- 
quest of the Boer republics has not strengthened Great Britain. 
She has not gained esteem. She has not increased her loyal 
population. She has created a need for more outlying garrisons 
~-already too numerous. She has strained her military and 
financial resources, and has had a revelation of the need of 
larger armies and stronger coast defences at home. The recent 
appeal of Lord Salisbury at the Lord Mayor’s banquet for more 
complete island defences is most significant. Did the South 
African war furnish a truer measure of the empire’s land 
strength than the familiar campaigning against half-savage 
peoples had done? The old coach, with its power to stand as 
well as to move, may after all be a safer carriage for the hopes 
and interests of a great people than the bicycle. 

Some one will say increasing years and retirement and in- 
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irospection have broken your touch with practical affairs and 
left you out of sympathy with the glowing prospect of terri- 
torial expansion that now opens before us; that it has always 
been so; the Louisiana and the Alaskan purchases were opposed 
by some fearful souls. But [ have been making no argument 
against expansion. The recent acquisitions from Spain must 
present widely different conditions from all previous acquisi- 
tions of territory, since it seems to be admitted that they can- 
not be allowed to become a part of the United States without 
a loss that overbalances the gain; that we can only safely ac- 
quire them upon the condition that we can govern them without 
any Constitutional restraint. 

One who has retired from the service, but not from the love 
of his country, must be pardoned if he finds himself unable to 
rejoice in the acquisition of lands and forests and mines and 
commerce, at the cost of the abandonment of the old American 
idea that a government of absolute powers is an intolerable 
thing, and, under the Constitution of the United States, an im- 
possible thing. The view of the Constitution I have suggested 
will not limit the power of territorial expansion; but it will 
lead us to limit the use of that power to regions that may safely 
become a part of the United States, and to peoples whose Amer- 
ican citizenship may be allowed. It has been said that the flash 
of Dewey’s guns in Manila Bay revealed to the American peo- 
ple a new mission. I like rather to think of them as revealing 
the same old mission that we read in the flash of Washington’s 
guns at Yorktown. 

God forbid that the day should ever come when, in the 
American mind, the thought of man as a “consumer” shall sub- 
merge the old American thought of man as a creature of God, 
endowed with “unalienable rights.” 


HOW TO REDEEM THE CITIES 
By Dr. FeLip ADLER 


N the first place, it is essential that in politics, as well as in 
religion, there be an element of spiritual cleanliness. No 
reformation of machines, no revision of election laws, can 

produce the desired effect, unless there is evidence of this 
spiritual dominance, which in politics is sometimes called pub- 
lie spirit. One of the principal causes for the present ill-gov- 
ernment of most of our large cities is the desire of politicians 
to place and keep their friends in office. So long as this custom 
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continues the public will not be well served. Another cause of 
corruption is the lack of social democracy. Political democracy 
cannot be a success unless the same principles can be applied 
to society. This does not necessarily suggest the obliteration of 
class distinctions, but merely the free contact of one man with 
another. 

Boss rule is the worst curse with which the people of cities 
are confronted, and yet the boss is the product and not the cre- 
ator of corruption. It is high time reformists should cease 
their attacks upon the so-called boss, and go further to the pow- 
ers that rest behind the throne. The boss is sustained by those 
with large accumulations of wealth, and if he were overthrown 
a successor would be quickly found. He is simply the tool that 
operates between men of wealth and the masses. If the rich 
would cease robbing the common people by evading the pay- 
ment of honest taxes and the stealing of valuable franchises, 
they would have no reason to fear the unsolicited vote of the 
Inasses. 

As a remedy, I would suggest that the common good be 
made paramount to everything else in the affairs of a munici- 
pality. Frindship, party affiliations, desire for political ag- 
grandizement, and all else should be subservient to the general 
good and welfare of a city. 


WOMAN IN THE NEW CENTURY 
By Mrs. Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


HE woman of the twentieth century is going to be the most 
T beautiful woman that has ever lived. Great beauty 
comes from perfect health, and woman is going to be 
healthy because she will eat wholesome food, take plenty of 
exercise, and wear sensible clothes. Tight lacing will become 
a relic of the past and the comfortable golf skirt and loose 
dress will be in favor. 

There is a popular sentiment now in favor of women be- 
coming self-supporting and it is a commendable one. It is a 
great thing for a woman to be independent, but it is only the 
second best thing. The best thing is to have a home of one’s 
own to look after. But I do not believe in early marriages. I 
don’t think a girl ought to get married before she is 25 years 
old. After she has come out of school she should enjoy a period 
of intimate home life with her parents. She should learn all 
the details of housekeeping and learn them well. And let me 
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tell you right now that a bright girl can really learn almost 
everything about housekeeping in six weeks. 

Not only is the woman of the twentieth century going to be 
beautiful herself but she is going to wear beautiful clothes. She 
is going to have the prettiest gowns that have ever been seen. 
It need not follow that her dresses will be extravagant and that 
she is going to ruin her husband by her extravagance for that 
is far from my meaning. But her clothes are going to be dain- 
ty and artistic. 

The mistress of the twentieth century will realize that the 
servant is not a machine but a human being, with feelings and 
emotions similar to those of other persons. She will realize that 
the servant is likely to get lonely just as other people do, and 
will not forbid her to have company at the house or confine 
the privilege of receiving her friends to that part of a day which 
she may be allowed to have off. The mistress will study the 
character of the people who call, and will use her influence 
with the servant to direct her in right paths. A mutual confi- 
dence will thus be established by showing an earnest inter- 
est in the welfare of the servant. 

The blame for the present trouble with servants does not lie 
altogether with the mistresses. The opening up of positions for 
women in the shops and mercantile houses has furnished occu- 
pation for thousands of girls who would otherwise be employed 
in housekeeping. This sort of work seems to be preferred to 
housework, and has greatly reduced the available number of 
good servants. However, an understanding between servants 
and their employers, establishing their relations on a purely 
business basis, should be reached, and this would do much to- 
ward bringing about an end of the present trouble. 
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